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TTNIVERSITY OF 


LONDON. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

A CLASS will be formed at University College, by permission 
of the Council, to read the Subjects required at the Matriculation 
Examination for January, 1864. The Class will be instructed by 
Mr. William Watson, B. ‘A. Lond. +» and Dr. Ernest Adams, F.L.S. 
and will meet daily (Saturdays excepted’, from 6 to 8 P.M, from 
Oct. 14 to Dec. 23. Fee for the Course, 51. 

For further Particulars, apply to Dr. Apams, University College, 
London, W.C. 


NI VE RS IT - COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Session 1863—64. 

The smear, will OPEN on gate October 1, when 
Pr RUSSELL REYNOLDS, M.D., will deliver an 
UC TORY LECTURE at Three ddaak, 

“Prospectuses and particular information on all points may be 
obtained on eens personally, or by letter, to the Secretary. 

WM. SHARPEY, M.D., Dean of the Faculty. 

















CH AS. v9 ATKINSON, ‘Secretary to the Council. 
_September 14, 1863. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, JUNIOR 


SCHOOL.—The HEAD-MASTER is making Arrange- 
gente for the reception of a few RESIDENT PUPILS in his 
Family. 

oy - ERSITY “COLLE GE, LONDON. — —_ 
OURSES of INSTRU CTION in the College and Junior 

School applicable tothe Examinations of the University of London, 
of Her Majesty’s Civil vice, the Civil Service of India, Junior 
Appointments in the Engineer Establishment for India, Admission 
to the Royal Military College at Sandhurst. Admission to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, Commissions in the Army, Ad- 
mission to the Staff College at ‘Sandhurst, the Preliminary and 
Honorary Examinations of the Royal College of Physicians, the 





Royal College of Surgeons, the ere! of Apothecaries, the Royal | 


Institute of British Architects, and the Institute of Actuaries. A 


Special Prospectus of these Courses, compared with the require- | 


ments for the above-mentioned Examinations, together with parti- 
culars of the most recent regulations for the respective Examina- 
tions, may be had on application at the College. 


The Faculty of Arts of the College will OPEN for the Session on | 


TUESDAY, the 13th of October ; the Junior School on the 22nd of 
September. 
CHAS. ©, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
_August 25, 1863. 
M INER ALOGY. — KING 
LONDON.—Professor TENNA 
a COURSE of LECTURES on MINER! ALOG Y, with a View to 
facilitate the Study of GEOLOGY and of the Application of 
Mineral Substances in the ARTS. i 
FRIDAY, October 2nd, at 9 o’clock»a.m. They will be continued 
on each suceceding Wednesd: Ly ge Friday at the same hour. 
Fee, 21. 28. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


MINES. 





’S. COLLEGE, 









YOYAL SCHOOL OF 





Director. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B. F.R.S., &e. 


During the Session 1863. 4, which will commence on the 6th of 
gz Ch 3s 





October, the follo’ 38 of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TI AL DEMONSTR- {TIONS will be given:— 


1. Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D. F.R.S., &e. 
2. Metallurgy—By hae Perey, M.A. F.R.S. 
3. Natural History—By T. H- Huxley, F.R.S. 


¢ uae } ' By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S. 
Geolozgy—By 


ENP HBS 


Applied Mechanic anics—By Robert ¥ illis, M.A. F.R.S. 
Physics—By John Tyndall, 
ruction in Mechanical ana 





hr he Rev. 
Edgar 


The rales: for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 301. in 


J. Haythorne 


one sum, on entrance, or two aunual payments of 20/., exclusive of | 


the Laboratories. 





Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the La- | 
boratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, = 
» Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Pere 
skets to separate Course of Lectures are issued at <l. anda re 








Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, acting 
Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at reduced prices. 
Certifies ated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged | 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted Two | 
Scholarships, and several others have also been establishe 
For a Prospectus and information, apply at the Museura of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London, 5.W. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


| OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
) An ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING for the ELEC. | 
TION of FELLOWS will be held at South rs on 
FRIDAY, October 2nd. The Chair to be taken at 2 p.m 
Fellows who may then be elected will, on payment of their | 
Subscriptions, be entitled to privileges up to January, 1865. 
ANDREW MURRAY, Assistant-Secretary. 


[siversiry OF EDINBURGH. 


The SESSION will be poriiely OPENED on MONDAY, 
November 2, 1863, at Two o’clock r. when an Address to the | 
— —_ aril be delivered by "Piaaipal SIR DAVID 
3 VST 
ull details as to Classes, Examinations, &c.,in the Faculties 
Arts, Divinity, Law, an fedicine, will be found in the 
tdinburgh University Calendar, 1363-64, published by Messrs. 
Mi aclachlan & Stewart, South Bridge, E aiabanats price 28. 

B y Order of the Senatus, 
ALEX. SMITH, Secretary to the University. 
September, 1863. 


A LONDON PHY SICIAN of some years’ 
standing in the P. being ded by his 

al friends to spend the ny abroad, is desirous of obtain- 

RAVE LLING "APPOINTM ENT as Physician toa family, 
harge of an Invalid. Satisfactory references and testi- 

nat _ — Address M.D., Bessy’s Library, Clapham-road, Lon- 
on, 8, 



























NT, F.G.S. will commence | 


The Lectures will begin on | 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
EDICAL COLLEG 


The WINTER men will aaa October 1, with 
an Introductory Address by Mr. Pacer, at 4 0’clock p.m. 

LECTURES. 

Medicine—Dr. Black and Dr. Ee 

Surgery—Mr. Lawrence and Mr. 

Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey a Str, Holden. 

Physiology and General Anatomy—Mr. Savory. 

Chemistry—Dr. Frankland and Dr. Odling. 

Demonstrators of Anatomy—Mr. Callender and Mr. Smith. 

Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Andrew. 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing May 1, 1864. 

Materia Medica—Dr. Farre. 

Botany—Dr. Harris. 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Martin. 

Midwifery—Dr. Greenhalgh. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Callender. 

Practical Chemistry—Dr. Frankland and Dr. Odling. 

The Hospital contains 650 Beds, and Clinical Lectures are de- 
livered—On the Medical Cases, by Dr. Burrows, Dr. Farre and 
Dr. Black; On the Surgical Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Skey 
and Mr. Paget; and on Diseases of W omen, by Dr. Greenhalgh. 

Collegiate Establishment—sStudents can reside within the Hos- 

ital walls, subject to the Collegiate Regulations. Some of the 

‘eachers pennected with the Hospital also receive Students to 
reside with then 

Seven Scholarships, varying in value from 202. to 502. are awarded 
annually. Further information respecting these and other de- 
tails may be obtained from Mr. Holden, Mr. Callender, or any of 
the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers; or at the Anato- 
mical Museum or Library. 


(THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
& COLLEGE.—The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be 
| delivered by Mr. NUNN, at Eight p.m. October 1. 

The MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, havi ing an endowed Cancer 
Department, contains in the aggregate 305 beds. 

FIVE APPOINTMENTS within the walls of the Hospital, 
with free board and residence, are open to those _——gamaeee who 
| have completed their education in the Medical College. 











Written periodical examinations are held several times in the | | 
Session, the results of which determine the award of prizes. 

The Governor's Prize, value 20 guineas; Two Prizes, value éix | 
guineas each ; and Two Prizes, value four guineas each, are given | 
for Reports in Clinical Medicine and in Clinical Surgery. 

R. K.. Clayton Prize is given for proficiency in Comparative 
Anato' 

Names of the Medical Officers of the Hospital and of the aa | 
turers :—Dr. Stewart, Dr. Goodfellow, Dr. H. Thompson, Dr. | 
toa Davis, Dr. Murchison, Dr. Greenhow. Dr. Burdon SW 

n, Mr. Shaw, Mr. De Morgan, F.R.S., Mr. Moore, Mr. Nunn, | 
Mtr H ulke, Mr. George Lawson, Mr. Soelberz Wells, Mr. Tomes, 
| F.R.S., Mr. Se er and Mr. Heisch, Dr. Woodham Webb, 5% 

Sibley,” Dr. T. 
| De Devreux. 

General Fee for all the Lectures and Hospital Practice oo pre 

by the College of Surgeons and Society of Apothecaries, 881. 43., 
| payable by —— instalments, falling due as follows :—First ies. 
| sion, 35/.: second Session, 35/.; third Session, 18/. 4s. The ray. 
| ment of the ¢ entire fee on —e renders the pupil perpetual. 
| for’ Dental Pupils, 40 guin 

Application for Parapnetanes is particularly requested to be 
made to Mr. D. Devrevx, Resident Medical Officer, who will also 
reply to further inquiries. 


OYAL INFIRMARY for the DISEASES 
of CHILDREN, Waterloo-road. Instituted 1516. 

This Charity is the olde: st, and was the first Institution 
established in this country 5 pecially to relieve the Diseases of 
Children, It has sixteen beds for In-patients, and several | 
spacious wards are empty for want of Funds. Itre lieves upwards | 
of 30,000 Sick Children each year, and now urgently needs 
increased support. The smallest we will be an act of | 
real charity, and gratefully a led, lode. SS | 

RENTON, Secretary. | 


by order, we 
Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, ‘'k Sos Messrs. Coutts & Co. 


OCIAL SCIENCE. — The SEVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science will be held in EDINBURGH from 
the 7th to the 14th of OCTOBER NEXT.—President : The Right 


. Cobbold, Dr, R. Liveing, Dr. Cayley, Mr. 








| Hon. Lord BrovgHam.— Member's Subscription, One Guinea, 
| entitling tothe Volume of ‘ Transactions’; Associates, 103. Eithet 
| Subscription admits to all the Meetings and SoirGes. Ladies may 


be enrolled as Members or Associates. Subscriptions are received 
{atthe Offices in Edinburgh and London, where Programmes of 
| the Railway and General Arrangements, and every information 


eg | tothe Meeting, may be obtained. Offices: City Cham- | 
| bers, Edinburgh; and 3, Waterloo- place, ae ay London, 
| S.W. GEURGE W, HAS 


Z ion. Sanaa Secretary. 


UEEN’S ‘UN NIVERSITY IN TRELAN D. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
THE SESSION 1863-4 
Will, COMMENC E on iv ESDAY, the 20th October, when the 
al and other Examinations will be pro- 
poms with as laid down in the Prospectus. 
| The General Matriculation Examination in the several Facul- 
| ties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the Departments of | 
Agriculture and Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY, the 23rd | 
| October. 
| Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, may be 
had on application to the Registrar. 
y order of the President, 
oW ILLIAM LUPTON, 
_ Queen’ 's College, Galway, Sept. 15,1868. 


HE MATHEMATICAL MASTERSHIP HIP of 

EEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, IPSWICH, being | 
VACANTE Candidates are requested to apply to the Rey. H. A. 

Howpen, LL.D., Head-Master. | 


O YOU TRAVEL?—Practice better than | | 
Theory.—TWO LANGUAGES TAUGHT, (one through the 
medium of another) in the same Lesson, or alternately, on the 
same Terms as One, by Dr. ALTSCHUL, Professor of GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, and F FRENCH, and of = locution. Each language 
spoken in his PRIVATE lessons and wae Prepares for 
ordinary pursuits of life, the Universities, Arm d Civil Service 
Examinations, OLD BOND-STREET, near PICCADILLY. 





M.A., Registrar. 











WANTED to PURCHASE, in a 


| SHIP, by a man of lo’ 9 
| care of Mr. Loveloy, Bookse ler, Reading. 


7 PIENOR end ART DEPARTMENT of the 
co TEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION, SOUT 
KENSINGTON.—The NEW ART TRAINING-SCHOOLS athe 
Science and Art Depertment of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation will BE ED for public inspection on FRIDAY 
and SATURDAY, the 2nd and 3rd of October, from Twelve till 

Nine p.m. The Classes assemble on Monday the 5th. 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

a sc mO0t, te haf Sa seahon of 1863-4 will COM- 
N ursda: Ce EER at an IN 

ADDRESS by Mr. HENR Y LEE, at 2 p.m. ne 

Physicians—Drs. Pag —y Pitman, Valier, Barclay. Sua 
Physicians—Drs. Ogle, Wadham. Consulting Surgeons—Mess: 

‘esar Hawkins, Cutler. Surgeons— Messrs. Tatum, Hewett, 
Pollock, Lee. Assistant- -Surgeons—Messrs. Holmes, Brodhurs 

Lecturers— Anatomy : Messrs. aoe and Rouse. Sasttenre 
Dr. W. Ogle. Chemistry: Dr. Noad. Medicine: Dr. Pit 
Surgery: Mr. Tatum. Pathology: Dr. Ogle, Mr. H. Lee. 

One payment of i001. entitles the student to an unlimited 
attendance at the Hospital and School, and to all the privileges 
of perpetual pupils. 

The payment of 901. in two instalments in the first and second 
sessions admits a papi to the attendance required by the London 
aos and Hall. Pupils may enter separately to any course of 
lectures. 

Exhibitions and Prizes—The William Brown Exhibition of 401. 
a-year—Sir Charles Clarke's good-conduct prize—the Thompson 
medal—Sir Benjamin Brodie’s clinical prize in_surgery—Mr. 
Lewis Powell's clinical prize in medicine—the Henry Charles 
Johnson memorial prize in anatomy—general proficiency prizes of 
10 guineas each to first, second, and third year students. 


iO ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN and PRINT- 
SELLERS.—WANTED, by a Young Man who has a 
thorough knowledge of the above Business, and is well sogusinted 
with Book-keeping, a Permanent SITUATION in a V 
SALE or RETAIL EST TABLISI IMENT ; has been with last 
Employer 4! years ; can give ng asons for leaving, and very 
satisfactory references. = Radifees E. i 13, Northgate-street, Bath. 


IGNOR and SIGNORA TOSCANT have 

\) RETURNED TO TOWN. Allapplications for ITALIAN 
LESSONS to be addressed 5. Richmond-terrace, Clapham-road, 8S. 
(THE PRESS.—An experienced SHORTHAND 
WRITER, who is thoroughly acquainted with the routine 














| - Newspaper work, is open to an Engagement as ped ORTER, 


x to assist in Sub- editing, on a Daily or good ekly Paper. 
First- class references.—Address A.M. ,care of Mr. Robbins, Central 
Press Office, Hatton-garden, London. . 

HE PRESS.—Wanted, by an Expert- 
ENCED REPORTER, of good character, a RE-ENGAGE- 





MENT, and to conduct or ‘assist in the Bub-eaiting. —Address 
| GE. pool. 


-. 19, Plumpton-street, Everton, Live 





qWV ENING EMPLOYMENT.—A Gentleman, 


who has from six to eight; hours to spare daily, =“ to 
obtain literary or other similar employment.—Address H. Y., 


| care - Mr. Williams, Stationer, Southampton- street, “Camber. 


well, 





Good Lon- 

don bag ae (West), a sound RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLING and fot NERY BUSINESS, or PARTNER- 
rience in the trade.—Address 0. B., 





\ TJANTED, a SITUATION as LAND 
STEWARD, either at home or abroad, by a Gentleman 
who, for many years past, has had the management of la 
Estates in Scotland. e is lew pay of conversant with al the 
dutie uf the office he solicits, and he has — oe much experie 
in th, Reclamation and Improvement of V ands. Testi- 
mou ss from leading Agriculturists in sootlanat —Address A. B., 
care uf Robert Cunningham, Esq. 4, Arthur-street West, London. 





O PROPRIETORS of FIRST- CLASS 
PERTODICALS. —TO BE DISPOSED OF, THRE 
NOVELS, by a well-known author; also, NO RWE EGLAN 
paint HES, by an experienced writer, just returned from Nor- 
y.—Address Mr. Hoiuanp, Literary and Press Agent, who 
inthe »duces Editors, Sub-Editors, Reporters, Writers on every 
subject, and Translators to the ss, Publishers and others, 18, 
Tavistock-street, Bedford-square. 


O LECTURERS and OTHERS.—To BE 
SOLD, an ORIGINAL MS, LECTURE, ‘On fionden, 
Artistic, Literary, Convivial, Irish and General.’-—Address ¥ 


Houvanp, eee Agent, who su plies original Lectures on = 
Subject, in confidence and expeditiously, 18, Tavistock-street, 


Bedford-square. 
PRESS. — A Gentleman 








HE COUNTRY 
moving in Literary, Artistic and Theatrical Circles, and 
lately Loudon Correspondent toan influential Country Paper, will 
shortly be at liberty to ne, ap a similar Appointment.—For 
7 ms, “Ee apply, by letter, to B. B. B., 55, Fore-street, Moorgate- 
stree . 


AS GENTTEMAN of EDUC ATION, holding 

palilic appointme it and disengaged at m. each day, 
would “J lad of an NING ENGAGEMENT. ‘as. Priva’ 
Secretary, a sien or other Society, Class-Lecturer 
toan Evening lee or the like. Terms moderate ddres: 
Occipvvs, a= oe 78, <r t, b 
























Famil 
branches of a sound caaceian. "Good cutareh 
quired.—Address Miss K., The Priory, Led 





ments to give a SERIES 
* Godfrey Malvern,’ ‘ Rural Sketches,’ * Oun 
*’*Pair Rosamond,’ 


UA VAISMAN 
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; COLLEGE, | 


ESSION petit mK 
e on Fri ma Ist Ju 

d ’ GREENWOOD, B.A. 

Courses of Instrue bona are given applicable tothe Examinations 
of the University of London, of Her Majesty's ¢ : 
the Civil Service of India, for admission to tl ; ary 
Academy at Woolwich, and Royal Military Cx it Sandhurst 
and to the Preliminary Examinations of th¢ College of 
Surgeons and Society of Apothecaries, and for. a Ealaian to Arti- 
cles to Attorneys. 

Evening Classes are held for persons not attending the Day 


WENS 


1863—4. The SI 
1863, and termin: 
Prin 


a HESTE R, 
- London).—Session 
iy, 5th October, 















Particulars of the Day and Evening Classes for the present Ses- 
Bion will be found in Prospectuses, which may be obtained from 
Mr. Nicholson, the Registrar, at the College, Quay-street, Man- 
chester. More detailed information as to courses of study, scholar- 
ships, prizes, and other matters in connexion with the Colleg 
contained in the ‘ Calendar,’ to be had, price H alt =e wh, at hia 
College, or from Messrs. Sowler & Son 3 St. Ann’s- 
Square, and other Booksellers. A Sylla bus of the Ey caine lasses, 
Lectures, &c., may also be hz ad, price 3d. 

The Principal will attend at the College for the admission of 
Day Students on Thursday, the Ist, and Friday, the 2nd October, 
from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. ; and for the admission of Evening Stuc lents 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 13th, 14th, and 15th 


October, from 7 to 93 M. ‘ 
G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JouN P. ASTON, Secretary to the 


QuEsss COLLEGE, CORK, 


SESSION 1863—64. 
MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP 
— wi Lee the 20th of OCTOBER ne aN 
INATION oie held for the ATRICULAT TON of 
Nts in the FACULTY of ARTS MEDICINE, and 
LAW, and in the DEPARTMENTS of CIVIL ENGINEERING 
and AGRIC ULTURE. 

















Trustees. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
at Ten o'clock a 








f | sitory, 2, Orange-place, London- street, Greenwich, 8.E. 


} Cane lid: ates. 


The Examinations for Scholarships will commence on Tuurs- | 


The Council have the power of con- 
E NIOR 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


pay, the 22nd of October. 
ferring at these Ex: ORT TEN 5 
of the value of 40/. eac :—Serven in the Faculty of Arts, 
in the F. pau we Medicine, and One in the Faculty 
FORTY-FIVE JUNIOR SCHOL ARSHIPS, viz 
Literature, and Firreen in Science, of the value 
in ere Turee in Law, and Two in Civil t 
value of 20/. each; and Four in Agriculture, of the 
each; to Sixteen of which first year’s a peg are eli 

Prospectu containing full Informati ubje 
the Examinations, &c., may be had on appl lics atic n to the Rez istrar. 

By ent the President, 

OBERT J. KE NNY, Registrar. 


EDFORD COLLEGE for LADIES, 47 and 
48, BEDFORD- SQUARE. 


The CLASSES will BEGIN for the Session, 1863-64, on THURS- 
DAY, October 15th. 






















Fees to New Pupils. 
Students, 222. 1s. a Year, or 8. 88.a Term. Entrance Fee, 11. 1s. 
To Pu pils attending One Class only, meeting twice a WwW eek, 


2s. a Term. 
To Pu pils attending Two or more Classes—For the Firs t ( lass, 
Ol. 2s. ; for on aotiane, CIR, if Twice a Week, ll. lls. 6d. ; if 
Once a Wee 1s. a 
Eee “Music, 3. ‘Be. and 22. 2 
1. 1s. a Term 
The SC HOOL for PUPILS above Eight Years of Age will 
RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, October Ist. The Fees are dl. 58. a 
Term for Pupils under, and 61. 6s. for those above Fourteen. 
A few Pupils for the College are rece ived as Boarders. 
Prospectuses may be had at the Colleg 
JANE MARTINE AU, Hon. Sec. 








Calisthenic Exercises, 








DUCATION.—A Married M.A., Cantab., 
a Lora in Mathematical Honours, is desirous of 
RECEIVI as Pupils, TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN, not 
under 15 yer of age. He has no family, and resic les in the West 





a ~ 
of Scotland near the sea, but not in a watering-place. The house 
is healthfully and beautifully situate, and titted up with every 
comfort. The highes an be given.—Address to A.M., 
care of Mr. Maclehos USZOW. 


eenmeegesss 
















Gla 


LONDON, 





MAtTRICcv- 


NIV = RSITY OF 
LATION and B.A. EXAMINATIONS, &¢—The Rev. 
WILLIAM KIRKUS a few PUPILS to Board 





and Educate, or to prep: wre for Public Ex a ations. —For further 
Particulars, apply to the Rev. W. Kirkus, St. Thomas’s-square, 
Hackney, London. 


qWDUCATI¢ IN. N.—Mansion ‘House, 
Hornsey-road, London, N 7 a 
have for several years conduc ass 
> a limited number of YOU XG ‘.. (DIE 
private family. Young Ladies from the C 
carefully watched over.—Terms and references can 
application. If more than one of a family are sent, a reduction 
charges, &c. made accordingly. 


Hanley-road, 
WELLS, who 












to educate as a 





D AY and BOARDING ACADEMY, 
12, Grosvenor-road, Junction-road, Upper Holloway, 
ondon, N. 
The Rey. 


Head-Master- JOHN N. MACLEOD, of the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 








In this Schost Yo TLEMEN are prepared for the 
Tniversit Nreokwastie dhur Instruct mm is also given 
in the Modern Languag ms moderate. A reduction in the 


The hig thest reference 


INSTITUT ION, 34, 


case of Brothers. 


YHE GOVER NE SSES’ 
SOHO-SQUARE. ; 
rs Abroad, resp 
ili Gentry, and Principals of ee 
of ENGLISH and FOREIG 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS 
perty transferred, and Pupils introduce 
Germany. No chi arge to Principals. 


EIG ATE-HILL-HOUSE, REIGATE, 
Surrey, under the Rev. THOS. ROSCOE REDE STEB- 
BING, M.A., Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, and late Tutor 
and Assistant-Master at W ellington College. The present TERM 
began SEPTEMBER 6th. 


DUC RESON ON THE CONTINENT. — 
At V ORDE, near Brussels, there are two excellent 
FRENCH EDUCATION AL ESTABLISHMEN one for 














ERNESSE 
ae PROFESSORS: 
d iu England, France and 











Yor Gentlemen, under the Direction of M. Micuav 45 PoRTAELS ; 
the other for Young Ladies, conducted by Mesdames Vay DER 
W: Terms very m: te. 





lonies and from India | 
be had on | 


| which his large knowledge and experience, acute obse’ 


YOUNG LADIES.— 

BLACKHEATH. — Board, and Instruction is given in 
English, French, Latin, the Glc , Writing, Arithmetic, Elocu- 
tion, Compositi the Pianoforte, Singing, Calisthenic Exercises, 
and Drawing. 1e number limited, and God’s Word forms the 
basis of every principle inculcated. Terms 
without Masters less.—Address Miss Francis, 


yDUCATION FOR. 








Miss Light’s Repo- 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxon, 
4A accustomed to TUITION, will be ready, in JANU ARY 


NEXT, sidence in ILFRACOMBRE, } 


Devon, 





to receive, at 
the SONS o' 


his 





| scription will be 14 thaler for three hs. 
Sixty Guineas a year; | 


North 
‘TLEMEN to EDUCATE and to Pre- | 


pare for the Univers ities, Government Appointments, and Public | 





Schools. Terms from 80 to 100 Guineas per annum, according 
Oo Age. 
References kindly permitted to the | 
Rev. F arden, M.A., Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapel Royal, St. | 
Jar 8. 
1 nnant, M.A., Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 





Whiteside, Vicar of _— 
Rey. Fr F. Statham, B.A. F.G.S., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Wal- 


worth 
G. H. Simms, Esq., Montebello, Bathwick Hill, Bath. 
W. Hunt, Esq., 72, Pulten tree ath. 

Letters addressed to M.A., care of Mr. Peach, Library » Bath. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ CLUB.— 
Candidates for admission to this Club must have been at one 
of the following Public Schools :— - 
UGBY, 


CHARTER Hovss, | 
STON | WesrMINSTER, 
Haknow, V INCHESTER. 
rte spectuses, ke. may be had . es ation to the Secretary, 
0. 17, St. James’s- place, St. James’s, 3. 


pce B LIC SCHOOLS’ 
NERAL MEETING of the ORIGIN us 7 
of the ¢ tub will be held on the 5th OCTOBER, 5 k P.M., 
for the ‘LON of a COMMITTEE ae ‘smi n of New 
A. SWIFT. 
YEAR ROUND. 
“GOSSIPS.” 








,UB.— 
{BERS 






tLEC"' 


SUMMER ALL THE 
KIDD’S GE NI AL 





[® 


“ Come with me to a Gossrp’s Feast.”—Shakspeare. 


For Particulars apply, by letter only, to Mr. Wituiam Kup, (of 
Hammersmith), 8, Great Castle- street, Regent- -street, London, W. 





SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE ‘NE Ww 
Price 2d. each; post-free, 3d. each, 
ME: KIDD’S ESSAYS and SKETCHES.— 
4 NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS. 

* WittiaAmM Kipp—the ‘ People’s Friend *—hasa very large heart, 
and being gifted with wonderful fluency of speech and the pen of 
a ready Writer, he does not fail to turn his varied talents to good 
sount. Itis delightful to note his unceasing activity, and to 
r him communicate to us (in pithy plainness and with un- 
erved candour) his opinions upon Men and Manners—opinions 

tion, and 

sagacious shrewdness, entitle him to form and express with phi- 
losophic authority.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

os. 1 to 5 will be cent post free (on receipt 


age st amps) by 
Groombridge & Sons, 


ERA, 






r 

















of ELEVEN post 


5, Paternoster-row, E.( 


TO BOOK-BUYERS.—A LIST of SEC OND- 
HAND BOOKS in all Classes of Standard Literature, Eng 

lish History, 

Literature, ¢ 

Hearn, 49 





Biography, Diyinity, the Classics and Gen I 
all in fine condition. Send stamp for postage.—W. 
New Oxford-street, London. 


WDUCATIONAL BOOKS, &c.—Just pub- 
4 lished, STANFORD'S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of 
Edueational Works, Atlases, Maps, Globes, and School Siege aed 
8vo. 62 pages, price 6d.; or forwarded per post on receipt of Card 
or School Prospectus. The divisions embrace, irrespective of pub- 
lisher, all the most modern and improved C lass-Books for English 
Reading, Spelling, Grammar and Composition, Geogr: aphy, Astro- 
hnomy, His story, Arithmetic, Algebra, Mathematics; the Greek, 
Latin, French, German, and Italian Languages; C hemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, and every other branch of education ; also, 
aps, Atlases, Globes, and Sehool St: itionery.—London: Epwarp 
STANFORD, Books eller by Appointment to the City of London 
School, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
LBUMS (hold 50), 40 stamps, 
morocco, gilt edged, long clasp, with Case complete. This 
Album before the present immense competition was sold at 11. 1s. 
Lonvow Sterxoscoric Co. 54, Cheapside, and 110, Regent-street. 
PORTRAITS taken ds aily, 10 for 10s. 
‘Theirs are the finest.’ rt-Journal. 
om ers to H.R.H. the Prince of W: ules, and the late 

POR- 


International Exhibition. 

N EW ERA in MINIATURE 

4 TRAITURE.—The Casket or Crystal Cube Miniatures and 
Lockets presenting a solid bust in an inclosed cube of erys' 


al), 
—— for Great Britain, France, Belgium, and the United 
States 
An Abstract of the Mode of obtaining this singularly bes autiful 
result, read at the Meeting of the British Association, by the 
Inventor, Henry Swan, may be had, post free, together with 
terms of portraiture, on application to T. E. Golc ling, Secretary to 
the Casket Portrait Company, 40, Charing Cross. Cartes de 























post free, 

















| Visiteand Vignettes on the usus il terms. 





MAS AGIC-LANTERNS 





and DISSOLVING 
EWS. Price 6d. INSTRU CTIONS for EXHIBITING 

DISSOL VING VIEWS, and for the Management of the Apps l- 
ratus, with Lime Light or Oil Lamps. By JOHN J.G RIFFIN, 
F.0.8. Dh strated by numerous Engravings. To which is added a 
Priced List of about 2,000 Sliders, arranged in collections suitable 
for lectures, inc Inding many new and brilliant sut = Single 
Lanterns, 3)-in. lenses, with rackwork adjustment ir of 
L interns, with all the Apparatus necessary for exhibiting Dis- 
solving Views to Public Audiences, 12/. 
Joun J. Grirrin, 119, Bunhili- -row, E.C. 


fYHE FAMILY HEIR-LOOM, price » 108. 6d. 

Adapted to the number of a Family. The demand for this 
pleasing novelty is very _ at, and orders must necessarily wait 
a short time for execution 


Lonpon Ste REOSCOPIC Comp. ANY, 
Thotogaphers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
4, Cheapside, and 110, Regent-street. 


| nee (GILT), Glass and Board complete. 
12 by 9, 1s. ; 30 by 23, 33.—54, Cheapside. 
Lonpox STEREoscoric COMPANY. 

















| TY MORING, 











, - + 7 r 
TXHE ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 

EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Leipzig, begs to announce that he has m¢ oa arran ements for a 
weekly supply of THE ATHENEZUM JOUR NAL. The sub- 

3 thalers for six 

months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thureda ay. 
_Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicker, Leipzig, Germany. 


.OTICE of REMOVAL.—BROWN & 
GREEN will shortly REMOVE to their New Premises, 
—74, Bishopsgate- street W ithin, a few doors from their present 
Fotablicuencne hese Premises will afford additional accommo- 
dation for the exhibition of their Patent Prize Medal Ranges 
Register Grates, &c., and for the more extensive te of 
all descriptions of Hot-Water Baths pene a 
81, Bishopsgate-street Within, July, 186% 











Atte y® Grirrins, 44, HicH Horzorn, W.C. 


Heraldic Engraver and Artist.— 
Plates, Brasses, Herald Painting. Crest on 

Solid Gold 18 Carat Hall-marked Ring, 
2 Guineas. Llustrated Price List post free. 


Re Seals, Dies, 
Die, 78.; on Seal, 8s. 
engraved with Crest, 2 





| ‘T° INVALIDS.—A qualified Surgeon, prac- 





tising Homeopathy, and residing in one of the pleasantest 
towns in Kent, can receive into his house a PATIENT, who ma: 
require the comforts of a quiet home, combined with skilful 
medical attendance. Terms, 25 guineas per quarter.—Address 
PHILL 1Ps, 113, Stone- -street, Maidstone. 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—The Married 
Daughter of a Clergyman, of Trinity ng Boulogne, 
receives a FEW SELECT PUPILS to EDUCATE. The com- 
forts of an English home are offered, careful mor: aland religious 
training, with French, German and Drawing, by highly-competent 
Resident Professors. French taught by a Parisian Lady, without 


extra charge.—Address F. B., Mr. Seal’s English Library, 34 and 
36, Grande Rue, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 


BK DUCATION.—23, Marlborough-road, St. 
John’s a — Miss SHEWARD receives ae iV 
YOUNG LADIES, daughters of Gentlemen, as RES SIDENT 
PUPILS. Unremitting care is bestowed on their moral and 
intellectual training as well as on their domestic comfort and 
happiness. Eminent Professors attend, and a Parisian Governess 

resides in the house. 


JEW FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. — The 

finest yet produced.—Views in Rome, Florence, Pisa, Milan 
Genoa, Venice and Athens, by Ponti, Pozzio, Bisson Freres, and 
other eminent Photographers. Price 28. 6d., 48., 7s. 6d., 108, 6d. 
and 15s. each. Catalogues in a few days. —300 Views of the Alps, 
incluc all the mane frequented Passes.—12 different Views of 
the Matterhorn, &c. Catalogues ready. 

H. GLapweELt, City Stereoscopic Depot; and 21, Gracechurch- 
street, London. 


ORWAY and SWEDEN. By the Rev. 
ALFRED SMITH, of Old Park, 5 A few Copies 
remain unsold of this interesting Tour, with d scriptions of the 
peculiar character of its scenery, peasants, farmers or bonders 
climate, and everything interesting to the traveller. Illustrated 
with 27 Lithographic Engravings, by that eminent Artist, Henry 
Warren, Esq., President of the New Water-Colour Gallery. Folio, 

half bound, price 2l. 128. 6d. 
FREDERICK TAYLER, Esq.’s PORT- 
FOLIO, in 2 vols. folio, half bound. Containing 26 Lithotint 
Engravings ‘drawn on the Stone by the accomplished President 

of the Old Water-C “ee Gallery. Price 51. 5s. 

I‘LeAN, 26, Hayma arket. ; — 


OOKBINDIN G—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English ne _ Foreign workme — 
PH ZAEHNSDO 
BOOKBINDER. TO THE KING OF Hi ANOVER, 
Snglish and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. | 


T YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, SUD- 
. BROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, 
Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. 

The TURKISH BATH on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s 
medical direction. Consultations in London at the City Turkish 
and Hydropathic Baths, 5 si street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between 1 an 


| EBENTURES at 5, 55 and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 350,0001. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir James D. H. Elphinstone, | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Bart. M. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
| Robert Smith, Esq. 
| Sir 8. Villiers Surtees, K.B. 



























PF an ‘George Gosden, Esq. 
George Ireland, Es« 
Duncan James Ke ay, . Esq. 

The Directors of the CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, bein, 
authorized by a Resolution of the Shareholders, at the Genera 
Meeting of the Company, held in London on the 4th day of April, 
1863, to borrow a sum of money not exceeding the un aid portion 
of their Subscribed © apital, = prepared to issue Debentures for 
one, three, and five years, at 5, 51 and 6 per cent. respectively, and 
for r longer periods as may be nto ally arranged. 

irectors are also prepared to invest for Constituents, at 

Colonial rates, Money on Mortgage in Ceylon and = ~ haimpae either 
with or without their guarantee, as may be arrar 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Oftice of the Com- 
pahy, No. 12, Leadenhall-street, E.C 

By order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Sale by Auction 
Jewellery, Photographic Apparatus, Drawings, &e. 


h R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden 
on TUESDAY, September 29, at * half: past 12 precisely, a a Sma 
Quantity of JEWELLERY, in Brooches, Studs, Rings, Watches, 
Precious Stones, Plate, in Spoons, Dessert Knives and Forks, Pair 
of Pistols, &c.; also, Photographic Apparatus, Drawings an 
Engravings, Grey Talking Parrot, and a variety of Miscellaneous 














ems. 
On view the ds ay Prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues b had. 











ready, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, post free, 


MANUAL on EARTHWORK. By 
4 ALEX. J. 8. GRAHAM, C.E., Resident Engineer, Forest 
of Dean Central Railway. W: ith numerous Diagrams. 

London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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ENGLISH READING BOOKS 


THE UNDERSIGNED having disposed of his in- 
terest in The Six English Reading Books and The Advanced Read- 
ing Book, formerly issued as part of Constable’s Educational 
Series, these Books will no longer be published by him. 

The other Works issued in connexion with 


CONSTABLE’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
will be published as hitherto by 
James Gorpon, Educational Publisher, 51, 


Hanover-street, Edinburgh; and 32, Bouverie-street, Flect-street, 
London. 





NEW SERIES OF ENGLISH 
CLASS-BOOKS. 


—— 


GORDON’S ELEMENTARY READERS. 


This Series will comprise, besides A PRIMER, the following 


eines BOOK I., 96 Pages, price 4d. {In October. 
BOOK = 128 Pages, price 6d. Ln October. 
BOOK III., 192 Pages, price 9d. Ln October. 
BOOK IV., 192 Pages, price 1s. [Shortly. 
BOOK V., 192 Pages, price 1s. (Shortly. 


GORDON’S ADVANCED READERS. 
Each Book will be devoted to a special Subject in Literature or 
Science. The size will be such that an average Class may go 
through two Books in one year. They will be issued for the most 
part at 1s. 6d. each. 
A Detailed Prospectus will be sent on application to the 
er. 


Pablisie 
JAMES GoRDON, Educational Publisher, 51, 


Hanover-street, Edinburgh; and 32, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, 


MUSEUM, No. XI, 





THE 


Will be published on the 30th of SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 


. REPORT of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCA- 
TION, 1862-63. 
&. on | LPIT ELOQUENCE. By Prof. BLACKIE, Edin- 
urgh. 
3. NOTES. on SYNTHESIS of SENTENCES. By W. SCOTT 
DALGLEISH, M.A. Edin 
4, SKETCH of AFRICAN DISCOV ERY. By W. LAWSON, 
Training College, Durham. 
FRENCH LEXICOGRAPHY. By GUSTAVE MASSON. 
VULGAR FRACTIONS. By_ Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, 
Grammar School, Hampton Lucy. 
- WAS NERO A MONSTER? By A. W. WARD, St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 
CURIOUS PREDICTIONS. 
jarrow. 


~ 


or 


> 


bal 


@ 


By Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 


9, CURRENT LITERATURE.—FICTION. 


10. REVIEWS and Pg me of BOOKS :—1. Classical. 2. 
Mathematical. 3. Miscellaneous. 


11. CORRESPONDE SOR: :—1. Sir George Cornewall Lewis pad 
the Fables of Babrius. 2. The Metric System. 3. On “ To 
the sign of the Infinitive. 

12. ABSTRACTS of OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

13. RETROSPECT of the QUARTER :—1. University Intelli- 
gee 2. Educational Intelligence. 3. Proceedings of Socie- 
ties. 4. The British Association. 5. Appointments. 

14. spocasion at HOME and ABROAD:—1l. Home. 2. 
Germany. 3. France. 


James GorpoNn, Educational Publisher, 32, 
Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E.C.; and 51, Hanover- 
street, Edinburgh. 

London Agents: E, STANFORD, 6, pharing Cross; and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL &C 


NO LIBRARIANS, SECRETARIES, and 
MANAGERS of BOOK CLUBS.—The PUBLISHERS’ 
CIRCULAR (instituted 1837) contains the official record of every 
Book published during the fortnight, giving a transcript of the 
title-page, number of pages, plates, and publisher’s name, accom- 
panied by advertisement lists from'each publishing house, authen- 
tic literary intelligence, and announcements of forthcoming 
Works. Issued on the lst and 15th of each month, and forwarded 
regularly post free to subscribers. Subscription 6s. per annum, 
town delivery ; 8s. a — paid in advance. 
flice, 47, Ludgate- hill. 
NEW CASTL E MEETING of the BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 
The most complete Report of the Proceedings of the British 
cite sion wt } Newcastle appeared in the NEWCASTLE DAILY 
tON 
Copies of all the Papers containing the Reports have heen bound 
together in an illustrated WEAEpOr, and constitute the most elabo- 
rate Report of any Meeting the Association ever published. 
Price 38., by post 3s. 8d. Orders received at the Chronicle Office, 
Newcastle-on-T 'yne. ponéen Agents: Farrah & _ yar, 47, Book- 
sellers’-row, Strand, W.C 


Pour in GERMANY and ITALY. —See 

THIS WEEK’S BUILDER for fine Views of Monument 
to King Lewis of Bavaria, Munich, and New Basilican Church, 
Hatton Garden—‘‘Going Along, Strasburg and Munich ”—The 
late C. R. Cockerell, R.A.—The Wall-Pape the Season—The 
Freemasons—various other Essays, and ait the Art and Sanitary 
News of the Week. 4d., or by post 5d.—No. 1, York-street, Covent- 
garden; and all New: smen. 














THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXLIL. | 
—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 


London: Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — ADVER- 

TISEMENTS for insertion in the feieening J Number of 
the above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by 
October 3, and BILLS by October 5. 


John Murray, 50a, Albemarle-street. 


Will be: published on the goth inst., 
HE WESTMINSTER’ REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XLVIII. OCTOBER, 1363. 
Contents. 
I. ON THE FRENCH CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
II. ROMOLA. 
IIT. MIRACLES. 
IV. GERVINUS ON SHAKESPEARE. 
V. THE TREATY OF VIENNA: POLAND. 
VI. WIT AND HUMOUR, 
VII. THE CRITICAL CHARACTER. 
VILL. VICTOR HUGO. 
IX. MACKAY’S TUBINGEN SCHOOL. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philoso- 


phy—2. Politics, Sociology, and peete-8. Science—4. His- 
tory and Biography—5. Belles Li 


London ;: Triibner & Co. = ‘Paternoter-0¥. 








th E BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 76, OCTOBER 1, price 68. 
Contents. 
RENAN’S VIE DE JESUS. 
PEASANT LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 
FAWCETT’S MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
THE SINAITIC CODEX. 
HOME IN POLAND. 
DR. WHEWELL’S MORAL WORKS. 
PROGRESS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA, 
FICTION—ROMOLA. 
. RECENT WORKS ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 
. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS, 
London : Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


JHE NEW REVIEW (No. VI.) for OcTOBER 
will be READY on the 28thinst. Price 2s. 6d. post free. 


Contents. 


ee 


Ss 








onl 


. FEDERALISM. 
Il. THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
ILL, WOMAN’S INTELLECT. 
IV. ICELAND: ITS SCENES AND SAGAS, 
V. SISTERHOODS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
VI. THE POLITICS OF CHRISTIANITY, 
VII. IRISH ELOQUENCE. 
VIII. EAST AND WEST ENDS OF LONDON, 
Hodges, Smith & Co. Dublin. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


MHE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. IX. for OCTOBER 1, price 2s. 6d. contains— 
Phetepmebte Printing and Engraving. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
1 Photo-lithograph of a whole Page of the Times reduced 
hey "in. - by 5 in. 

Fresh Air. E. Lankester, M.T 

Microscopie po By M. é. Gouke. With Two rem Tllustra- 
tions, containing 41 Coloured Figures by J. E. Sowerby. 

Physical Gex graphy of the Ionian Islands. By Professor Ansted. 

The og olitan Main Drainage Works. By 8. J. Mackie, F.G.S. 

xplanatery M “4 

A Brief hee of the New Inventions of the Quarter. 

Reviews of Books for the Quarter. 

Summary of Progress in Astronomy—Botany and Vegetable Phy- 
siology—Chemistry—Geology— Medical Sciences— Meta llurgy 
—Mineralogy and ‘Mining—Mech: snics—Photography—Physics 
—Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. 


___ London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


r nHE CRU RCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGA- 


INE, No. X., for OCTOBER, 1863, is just READY, with 
Nine Illustr Jao price One Shilling, 


Contents. 


By the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, M.A. 
A. &c., Author of ‘ The Cathedrals of the United 





M Cn AROS 


Kingdom,’ Xe. 

LIVES of .4 cnet. ATES of the cauRce va Sg 
LAND. VEN SHOPS of the TOWER. [I. 
Lake of (¢ Ohichosee By pees Strickland, pos os on The 
Queens of England,’ &ec. 

THE RECTOR of GL ADDERSDALE. An Old Church Story. 
(Illustrated by E. — Vehnert 

Shapter 5.—Difticulties and their Solution. 

Cc rontiiet and Storm 

After the de my 

Fate of Hannah. 

A LESSON ‘of FAITH. By Mrs. Gother Mann. 

THE HOUSE-FLY in his YOUTH. By vy Rev. W. 8. Lewis, 
M.A., Author of * Landmarks of Faith, 

CHURCHYARD ANCHORHOLDS. |B; Pa Rey. Edward L 
Cutts, B.A., Author of ‘A Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and 
Crosses,’ &c. (With Six Illustrations by Percy W. Justyne.) 

THE = of a DREAM EXCURSION. By Mrs. Alfred 
xat 

WANDERINGS in LONDON CHURCHES. 
Adams. (illustrated by Perceval Skelton.) 

CONSCIENCE. By Mrs. E. L. Hervey. (Tlustrated by E. 
Armitage.) 

MODERE EDUCATION. HELPS to the GOVERNESS. No. 

The Governess as a Mental Trainer. By A. R. Craig, 
M ron Author of ‘ The Philosophy of Training.’ 

NOTES on the ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCH. Part II. By 
the Rey. 8. J. Eales. 

ga MILESTONES of LIFE. No. IV. Breaks in the Family 

ircle. By the Rev. A. F. Thomson, B.A. 


aes James Hogg & Sons; and the Booksellers in Town and 






By W. H. D. 





Country. 





WHE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Contents of the OCTOBER Number. 
I. SHAKSPERE and his ART, as REVEALED by HIM- 
SELF. 


Il. THE LIGHTHOUSE- KEEPERS CHILD. By Thomas 


Ill, LINDISFARN CHASE. By T. A. Trollope. 
Chap. 15.—The “‘ Carte de Tendre.” 
»  16.—Winifred Pendleton. 
» 17.—A Hard, Hard Task ! 


IV. = ATLANTICA and its AUTHOR. By Frederica 
owan, 


V. A JOURNAL KEPT in EGYPT. By Nassau W. Senior. 
VI. GRAPES and GOBLETS. Part L. 
VIL. SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
VIII. LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
London: Emily Faithfull, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 


Her Majesty, Princes- street, Hanover-square. Sold by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., and by all Booksellers. 





Price 6d. Monthly, 


(THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S DOMESTIC 
MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. XLII. (OCTOBER.) 
1. ee HWOOD MANOR. 
Chap. XII.—All for Love. 
<I11.— Such a Ghastly Outrage !” 
IL. CONCERN ING PRECIOUS STONES, 
Chap. XII1.—Opals and Pearls. 
III. THE rt BALLS. A Tale of Society. 
Chap. ILI.—Brentwood Hall. 
ae .' y.—Patronage and Matronage. 
pad V.—The First Ball. 
IV. YOUR SON’S EDUCATION, 
V. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVEYANCE COMPANY. 
Stage III. Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton. 
VI. ON WINTER FLOWERS. A Seasonable Hint. 
VIL. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. Marguerite A. Power's 
* Arabian Days and Nights.’ 
VIII. THE FASHIONS. 
IX. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 

A Coloured Fashion Plate and Four Patterns for netted Anti-« 
Macassars darned in wool. 

A Sheet of Patterns, containing Designs for Useful and Orna- 
mental Needlework, &c. Full-sized Diagrams for Cutting Out and 
Making Little Girl's Casaque and Lady’s Medici Band and Braces. 

A SUPPLEMENT of 16 large pages is also published, price 6d., 
containing — 

~ + paisagg Oratorios, and Musical Entertainments. 


Hai 
uLeé captain. Ms asters’s Children. By Thomas Hood. 
Chap. oh Sallies—and Some One. 
—Beating of Bosoms, and Striking of Tents. 
IV. The Foot 5 Clay. By Charles de Bernard. Chap. VIII, 
V. Analysis. (For Music.) 
VI. The Art of Entertaining. | 
VII. Violet Perfume. (Poetry. 
VIII. About Carriages, and Sees, and Driving. 
1X. Music of the Month. 
X. Answers to Correspondents. 


Tllustrations of the Tyrolese Fichu; Long Shaw] folded 4 l’Im- 
a Pretty Pattern for Berlin Work ; Table-cover Border in 
ig in herring- bone stitch ; design for the centre of Table-cov er; 
Egg Bag in knitting and crochet ; Pleated Bodice for a little girl ; 
Autumn Toilets, 2 illustrations ; Italian Bodice for little girls ; 
French Costumes for children ; Moh 1ir Petticoat, 2 illustrations; 
and the Alexandra Sash. Also arge Fashion Plate, and 
loured Pattern for a Gilt Breakfast Tr: uy, worked in Beads, 


London: 8. O, Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C. 





Price 6d. Monthly, 


‘THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE, 


Contents of No. X. (OCTOBER.) 


I. ee and he ry or, the Story of the Black 
Prince’s Page. G. Edgar. 

Chap. 55 = seers Discovery. 

56.— Poictiers. 

Sunday Morning. 

—The Peace-Maker. 

—Chandos and Clermont 

60.—The Array of the English. 

Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 

Il. The ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: a Va and their 
Kin. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. &. With 
full-page Illustration and others : T. W. Wood. 

III, The YOUNG NORSEMAN._ By W. B. thar Chap. 17. 

The Spirit of the Sword.—Chap. 18. Lost or Found? 
Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 

IV. SOLDIERS and the VICTORIA CROSS. By an Arm 
Chaplain. With full-page Illustration after L. W. 
Desanges. 

Vv. The, ADv ENTURES of REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 

een Years and Four Months a © aptive among the 
— of Borneo. By the Author of ‘ Wild Sports of 
the World.’ Chapter 10. I bid meothys to Magindarto, 
and commence my perilous cruise—} me water runs 
short—I discover the true contents of the second jar, 
and drink a terrible toast—I come within an ace o' 
death, and have reason to regret my evil thoughts of 

ibut Bu ngat—I am discovered by a pirate prahu, and 
sagas a galley-slave. Illustrated by Harden 8. Mel- 








VI. sna the KOODOO and BUFFALO. By Capt. A. W. 
rayson. Illustrated. 


VII. The STORY of the BRITISH NAVY. By Edwin F. 
berts. Chapter 14. Elizabeth and her Admirals: 
oe avendish.—Chapter 15. Clifford and Grenville, 


VIII, UP in 7 ALPS. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. Chap- 
ter 16. The Bear. With full-page Llustration. 


IX. HOW MAKE a SMALL ORGAN. With Illustrative 

Diagrams. 
X. INSECT-BREEDING. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
XI. MIDSHIPMEN AFLOAT. With full-page Illustration, 
XIT. CHEMISTRY. By W. G. Howgrave. Illustrated. 
XIII. PUZZLE PAGES. By T. Hood, &c. Illustrated. 

A Number sent post free for Seven Stamps, 
London: 8. 0. Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


—_—_>— 


FINE ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by B. B. WOODWARD, Esq., Her Majesty's Librarian. 
Yontents of No. II. 


/° PAUNTEES IN FRANCE: THE SALON OF 1863. By 
P. G. HAMERTON, Esq. 
IL. waienoue E OF DRAWINGS BY N. POUISSIN IN 
TH 


_ 


E ROYAL COLLECTION. By the EDITOR. 
III. THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE 
ROY AL ACADEMY. By TOM TAYLOR, Esq. 
IV. HENRIETTA BROWNE'S “SISTERS OF MERCY.” 
By the Rev. Professor KINGSLEY. 
THE PRETTY AND THE BEAUTIFUL. By F. T. 
PALGRAVE, Esq. 


Vv. 


VI. ART-EXHIBITION IN LONDON. By W. M. ROS- 
SETTI, Esq. 

VII. ARC HITECTU RE AND DECORATIVE ART. By J.B. 
ATKINSON, 


VIII. WHO WAS FR. ANCISCO DA BOLOGNA? By A. 
PANIZZI, Esq 
IX. WILLIAM MULREADY. By F. G. STEPHENS, Esq. 
X. ART IN AMERICA. By J.J. JARVIS, Esq. 
XI. CATALOGUE OF THE WORKS OF C. VISSCHER 
(continued). By WM. SMITH, Esq. 
XII. CORRESPONDENCE. 
XIII. RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM. 
XIV. FINE ARTS RECORD. By W. M. ROSSETTI, Esq. 
XV. PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE FINE ARTS. 
XVI. RECENTLY PUBLISHED ENGRAVINGS. 
[Early in October. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








On October 1 will be published, price 6s. THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXXIV. 
Contents. 

RECENT CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

. DISTORTIONS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE: MAC- 


-_ 
RR 


Ill. 


= 


HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY AT HOME 
ND ABROAD. 


IV. MR. FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF FEDERAL GO- 
VERNMENT. 


V. POLAND AS IT IS. 
VI. THE ROYAL SUPREM ao AND THE HISTORY 
OF ITS INTRODUCTION 


VII. MR. BROWNING’S PO EMS. 
VIII. THE EFFECT OF THE GOLD DISCOVERIES. 


IX. THE REC arty FOREIGN POLICY OF OUR GO- 

VERN MENT. 
X. THE LATE ‘SIR G. C. LEWIS. 
XI. M. RENAN’S ‘ LIFE OF JESUS.’ 

XII. CURRENT LITERATURE. 

XIII. BOOKS OF THE ae ARTER SUITABLE FOR 
READING SOCIETIE 

[October 1. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RACHAEL RAY. By Anthony Trollope, 


(Early in October. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 
Vol. I., 78. 6d., contains LYRICS, ROMANCES, MEN and 
WOMEN. 


Vol. IL, 88., contains TRAGEDIES and OTHER PLAYS. 


Vol. III., 78. 6d., contains SORDELLO, CHRISTMAS EVE and 
EASTER- DAY, and PARACELSUS 


Second Edition, in post 8vo. with Portrait and Map, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE of GENERAL STONEWALL 


JACKSON. By the Author of ‘ Life in the South.’ 


NEW SERIES.—In post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


The ENGLISH at HOME. Third Series. 


vy tea Chapters on Foxhunting, Cricketing, Pugilism, 
Stock Exc wy English Banking System, Railways, &c. &c. 
by ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. Translated by Str LAS- 
CELLES W. RANALES Bart. [October 1. 


In post 8vo. price 5s. 


THREE WEEKS in MAJORCA. By the 


Rev. WILLIAM DODD. 


MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
GIULIO MALATESTA: a Novel. By 


Fnox AS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Author of * Marietta,’ 
La Beata,’ &c. 





NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CHARLIE THORNHILL; or, the Dunce 


of the Family: a Novel. By CHARL TES CLARKE, 
Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





HE PROGRESSIONIST for Ocroser, 
No. 3, price 6d., will contain— 

Myths, Sacred and Profane. By Prof. Jackson. 

Peculiarities of Theological Thought. 3 

Life and Death For By 8. Cockburn, M.D. L.R.S.C.E, 

Cencerning Gossip BA 








Scandal, and Scandalmongers. By A. EF 
Incidents in the Life of an Inexperienced Young Man. 
Science, its Lessons and Victories. 

Remarkable, if True. “s 
Poetry: “ Nature’s Music” and “ Time, Death, Love. 
Notices of Books. 


London: F. . Pitman, 20, Paternoster- row, E.C. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. 46 (for 
J OCTOBER), will be published on MONDAY, the 28th 
instant, price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 
Contents. 
THE SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 40.—Preparations for the Wedding. 
»  41.—Domestic Troubles. 
»  42.—Lily’s Bedside. 
SEA-FIGHTS, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
THE HOUSE of COMMONS, from the LADIES’ GALLERY. 
A LETTER to a SATURDAY REVIEWER. 
OUT of the WORLD. Part II. (With an Illustration.) 
CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN POETS. 
No. 2.—Giuseppe Giusti. 
IN the LAND of the EISTEDDFOD. 
EVELEEN O’CONNOR. 
THE MISERIES of a DRAMATIC AUTHOR. 
LL Elder & Co. 65, | Cornhill. 


ONDON SOCIETY, for Ocroner, will be 


ready on MONDAY NEXT, with FIFTEEN ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, price 1s. 








Contents. 
MR. TRAFFORD CARR’S BUSINESS JOURNEY. A Sea- 
side Romance. 


HER FIRST SEASON. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
AUTUMN GOSSIP. With an Illustration by C. A. Doyle. 


PASS: ak Fein the FAMILY HISTORY of oe ENGLISH 
ARISTOCRACY. The C msonetiahes. Part I. With Two 
din by G. J. Pinwel 


THE PILGRIMS of the RHINE. With an Llustration by 
C, A. Doyle. 


PHCTURES in the CLOUDS. Illustrated by T. Morten. 
MRS. BROWN’S EXCURSION. By Arthur Sketchley. 
THE LAST MAN in TOWN. 


THE roe in MINCING-LANE. Illustrated by Waldo Sar- 
gent. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE. A New Opening for Female Labour. Drawn 
by Florence Claxton. 

FAGS and FAGGING, Illustrated by G. du Maurier. 

HOP-PICKING, 

NEW BOAT-SONG for 1863. 

LOBSTER SALAD. Part II. By the Author of ‘The Oyster 
and How to Eat It.’ Illustrated by F. Darley. 

SHOP. With Four Illustrations by C. H. Beanett 

Office: 49, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


CoLscsxs NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 











Contents for OCTOBER. 
SOUTHWOOD PRIORY. 
. THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the AUTHOR 
of ‘EAST LYNNE.’ Part XXV. 
III. CLEON. By SIR NATHANIEL. 
IV. EVENING AT THE LAND’S END. By NICHOLAS 
MICHELL. 
. TWICE SACRIFICED. By MRS. BUSHBY. Part IT. 
VI. KILLARNEY, AND SOME PARTS OF THE SOUTH 
OF IRELAND. Part I 
VII. STRATHMORE; or, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN 
HAND. By the AUTHOR of ‘GRANVILLE DE 
VIGNE.’ Part IV. 
VIII. MADELON. 
IX. MY OWN EXPERIENCE OF A GHOST. 
X. GIPSIES. 
XI, BAYARD. 
XII, RENAN AND D‘'EICHTHAL. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piocadilly. 


No. DXIV. 


a 
i! 


< 











BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains 
CARDINAL POLE; 

Or, THE DAYS OF PHILIP AND MARY. 

An Historical Romance. 

BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Book VII.—THE TREASURE-CHESTS. Chaps. I. to VIL 

II. THE RUSSIAN MAGNA CHARTA. 
III. TREVES, THE BELGIC ROME. 
IV. SCENT MEMORIES. By FRANCIS JACOX. 
V. THE SICILIAN VESPERS. 
VI. BARON VON STOCKMAR., 
VII. THE PONT NEUF. 
VIII. SIX WEEKS AT HUNSDON MANOR. Part III. 
TX. ORIENTAL EMBASSIES. 
X. THE ASS ELECTION. By EDGAR A. BOWRING,C.B, 
XI. A REMOTE CORNER OF WALES. 
XII. A NIGHT AT THE CAFE ANGLAIS. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
OCTOBER, 1863, price 1s. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Bessie R. Parkes. 
AGNES BERNAUREIM. II. By P. Schutz Wilson. 
GONE BEFORE. By Christina D. Rossetti. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN THE WORLD'S CLOTHING. IL. The 
Spinning-Wheel. By Asterisk. 


SCHOOLS IN PALERMO. 

A SEASON WITH THE DRESS-MAKERS. By Jane Le 
Plastrier. 

THE CONVALESCENT HOME AT CHARMOUTH. 

LECTURES IN PRAGUE. By Voyta Napostek. 

LETTERS FROM AMERICA. 

FACTS AND SCRAPS :—Something New in Photography, &¢. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS :—Miss Yonge’s Christian Names—Florence 
Nightingale on the Sanitary Condition of the Army in India. 


OPEN COUNCIL. 
PASSING EVENTS. 
19, Langham- place, W.; Jarrold & Sons, Paternoster-row. 











BY ORDER OF THE LORDS ¢ COMMISSIONERS. OF 
THE ADMIRALTY. 
Now ready, price 28. 6d. 


HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC and ASTRO- 
NOMICAL EPHEMERIS, for the Year 1867; with an 
Appendix. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
(Publisher to the Admiralty.) 





On 10th October will be published, 


NARA: a MAHRATTA TALE. By Capt. 
a ~_— 5 i AYLOR, M.R.I.A. Author of ‘ Confessions of 
hu In3 8. post 8vo, 

eee i villiam Bl: uekw ood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. price 2s. 


HE -SHAKESPEARE TREASURY, of 
Subject Quotations, a Work of Reference on a New 
“The plan is ingenious and will, doubtless, attract attention. % 
r. 
Lockwood & Co. Stationers’ Hall- court. 


T ETTERS from the CRIMEA, during the 
Years 1854 and 1855. Feap. 8vo. 150 pp. limp cloth, gilt 
lettered, price 2s. 
Emily Faithfull, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, 8 Vv ictoria Press, Princes-street, Hanover-square. 





Now ready, price 1s. 


ES NOCES DE tah. LUNE. Par LE CHEva- 
LIER DE CHATELA 
_B.M. a. ‘196, Piccadilly, W 


TO STATIONERS, PAPERMAKERS, PRINTERS AND 
300K BINDERS. 
Just ee ~ the Third Edition, adapted to the Abolition of 
he Paper Duty, feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
HE STATION ERS’ HANDBOOK and 
GUIDE to the PAPER TRADE.—‘‘Indispensable to the 
apprentice, invaluable to the assistant, and useful to the prin- 
cipal.” —Stationer. GrOornianag® & Sons, Paternoster-row. 





THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 


CENTRAL OFFICES—25, PALL MALL, and 80, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, S.W. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


_The Directors continue to ADD EVERY WORK of GENERAL INTEREST as soon as published, and in numbers 
sufficient to meet the requirements of Subscribers. No Book for which there isa demand is excluded on any pretext 


whatever. 


Subscriptions from 103. 6d. to 51. 53., according to the number of Volumes required. 


Subscriptions must be paid before Books can be despatched. Remittances may be made by Post-office Order or 
Cheque (crossed Ransom, Bouverie & Co.), payable in London, to Henry Fowler. 


The Trade Scale of Subscription will be forwarded upon application. 


. 





LISTS of the BOOKS in CIRCULATION, which include every Work of importance and popularity of the present 
and past seasons, and of Surplus Copies for Sale at reduced prices, with all other information, can be had, postage-free, 


on application. 


BOOKS can be EXCHANGED at any of the Company’s Town, Suburban, or Provincial Depots ; or Subscribers of 


any class can have their Books delivered TWICE A WEEK 


in London or the immediately surrounding Suburbs on the 


prepayment of an extra Half-guinea upon their Subscriptions. 
LISTS of the Company’s TOWN, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL DEPOTS, where Subser iptions can be paid, 
Books exchanged, and Surplus Copies of Works withdrawn from circulation obtained, will be forwarded (free) upon 


application to the Central Offices. 
25, Pall Mall, S.W. 


By order, 


HENRY FOWLER, Secretary, pro tem. 
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NEW LIBRARY SHAKESPEARE, 
In 4 vols. demy 8vo. 


On the 28th, VOLUME L., demy 8vo. 830 pp. price 
10s. 6d. cloth, 


PLAYS AND POEMS 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HOWARD STAUNTON. 


THE 


WITH 


COPIOUS ORIGINAL NOTES, GLOSSARY, LIFE, cc. 


This EDITION will be complete in FOUR VOLUMES, 
elegantly Printed in a New Type, on superfine Tinted 
Paper, and issued as follows, viz.:— 

Volume 1, Sept. 28, 1863. 
Volume 2, Oct. 19, 1863. 
Volume 3, Nov. 9, 1863. 
Volume 4, Nov. 30, 1863. 


Either of which will (for a limited period) be sold sepa- 
rately. 


*.* PROSPECTUSES, with Specimens, GRATIS, on appli- 
cation. 


The Publishers, in announcing the speedy issue of this Edition 
of the Works of England's greatest Poet, refer with pleasure to 
the already high and constantly-increasing reputation of Mr. 
Staunton’s Text (from which this Library Edition will be printed), 
and the numberless encomiums that the Press have bestowed on 
his valuable Notes and other editorial labours during the progress 
of ‘ The Illustrated Edition.” Also, as regards the Type, Style of 
Printing, Paper, Binding, and, above all, Price, the Publishers 
confidently assert that STAUNTON’S LIBRARY SHAKE- 
SPEARE will be found without an equal. They accordingly 
hope for the very cordial Public support, to enable them to carry 
out fully this important undertaking: one which must be re- 
garded, moreover, as peculiarly well-timed, associated, as it can- 
not fail to be, with the approaching Tri t y C 
tion of Shakespeare's Birth. 








NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD, F.L.S. 
In crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, extra gilt, 


OUR GARDEN FRIENDS AND FOES. 


A BOOK OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE 
AMATEUR FLORIST, THE NATURALIST, OR THE 
FAMILY CIRCLE. 


By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S. 
With numerous Original Illustrations by J. W. Wood, Smith, &c. 


This V olume, w ritten in the easy and angetetion style of 
White's ‘Selborne,’ *Common Objects of the C ry, &c., will 
furnish everyone with a guide to the various beings which exercise 
any influence upon our Gardens and Greenhouses. 





NEW BOY’S BOOK.—BY JAMES GRANT. 
In feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt, 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROB ROY. 


With Illustrations by Pasquier. 


In feap. vo. price 1s. pictorial boards, 
GEOLOGY FOR THE MILLION. 
By MarcaretT PLvss. 

Edited by EDWARD WOOD, F.G.S. 


With 8 Plates, containing 75 Illustrations. 


London; RovuTLEeDGE, WARNE & ROUTLEDGE. 





Now ready, in n post 8vo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, or 1s. sewed, 
LCOHOL versus TEETOTALISM. By the 

Author of ‘ Wine and Wine Countries.’ 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 8vo. with a large MAP, price 15s. cloth, 


= — . of NEWFOUNDLAND, 


he Earliest Times to the Year 1890. By the Rev. 
CHARLES. PEDLEY, of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


London : Longms an, Green, | and Co. _ Paternoster-row. 





THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK ANNOTATED. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 


NNOTATIONS on the GOSPEL of ST. 
MARK; with an Introduction and Examination-Questions. 
By the Rev. &. HO LME, M.A., Classical Master in St. Peter's 
School, Eaton-square. 
__ Tendon: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in oblong folio, with 12 Fac-simile Plates and other 
Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, price 42s. cloth (only 100 
copies printed,/ 


IAC-SIMILES of TWO PAPYRI found ina 
Tomb at Thebes. With a Translation by SAMUEL BIRCH, 
LL.D. F.S.A., ¢ vin, Here Member of the Institute of France, 


Academies of Berlin fereul: a um, &c.; and an Account of their 
Discovery by A. S.A. 


London: a on and Co. Paternoster-row. 





REV. W. BRADLEY'S NEW LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 
ESSONS in LATIN PROSE, consisting of 
Rules and Exercises: and forming an Easy introduction te 
4 e 


the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. y 
BRADLEY, M.A., late Demy of Maga: ulen College, Oxford. 


By the same Author, Eighth Edition, price 3s. 6¢., and KEY, 5s. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


COMPLETION OF MR. FAIRBAIRN’S WORK ON MILLS. 
In 8vo. with 10 Plates and 146 Woodcuts, price 16s. cloth, 


. 

REATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK, 

. Vol. II., on Machinery of Transmission and the Construc- 
tion and Arrangement of Mills, viz. Wheels, Shafts, and Couplings ; 
Engaging and piscnenaing. Gear; Mill Architecture; also Corn 
Cotton, Flax, Silk, and Woollen Mills: with a Description of 
Oil, Paper, and Powder Mills, including a short Account of the 
Manufacture of Iron, and an Index to the whole Work. By W. 
FAIRBAIRN, C.E. LL.D. FLR.S 


“The introduction of the filled up under the new system. 
steam-engine has given a new The old millwright was a master 
meaning to the term millwork, of his craft in all its depart- 
and brought down the mill: ments: his successors generally 


wright from the supremacy he 
held in the last century as the 
engineer of the district in which 
he lived. Fifty — ago the 
whole mechanical know ledge of 
the country was centered in his 
class; but subsequently new 
competitors have arisen against 
itin the shape of turners, fitters, 
a a 

calengineers ; and 





confine themselves each to one 
department, and their profes- 
sional knowledge is, for the 
most part, as one-sided as their 
prachce. Hence it is that whilst, 

s Mr. Fairbairn says, there is 
aod ably no department of prac- 
tical seience so generally useful, 
there is none so little studied of 
late years as the machinery of 





8) 
of the notes onehe = nm level- 
led in a great degree with that 
of the ordinary mechanic. Its 
fall may have been inevitable, 
but it is not the less to be re- 
gretted; but the place left vacant 
= it has not been adequately 


. The present work 
will go far to put an end to this 
discreditable anomaly, and to 
raise the author's ~ A 
brethren to a level more nearly 
appro¢ aching his own eminent 
position.” 

Spectator. 


«* Vol. I. On the PRINCIPLES of MECHANISM and on 





PRIME MOVERS, with 8 Plates and 176 Woodcuts, price 16s. ; 
and the Work complete i in 2 vols. price 32s. cloth. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
LAURIE'S SHILLING ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 

In course of publication, each Work complete in itself, with 6 
full-page be Illustrations, in square 18mo. price 1s. cloth, 
or price 9d. sewed, 

D®FOEs HISTORY of the PLAGUE in 

LONDON (5). Also, now ready— 
1. ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
2. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, 

3. CHRISTMAS TALES, and 

4 

6 





. SANDFORD AND MERTON. 
. EVENINGS AT HOME, on October 1. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





BOOKS REQUIRED BY CANDIDATES FOR EXAMINA- 
TION BY THE SOCIETY OF ARTS FOR 1864. 


Cpeners ARITHMETIC, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


Part I. 4s. 6d. 
TATE’S PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, Men- 
suration, Trigonometry, Land-Surveying, and Levelling, 3s. 6d. 


HERSCHEL’S TREATISE on ASTRORGNET, 
GOODEVE'S ELEMENTS of MECHANISM, 


HUGHES’S MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, 
78. 6d. 

HUNTER’S SHAKSPEARE’S MERCHANT 
of VENICE, 2s. 6d. 

HUNTER’S BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of 
LEARNING, 2s. 

HUNTER’S EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS in 
BOOK-KEEPING, 23. 6d. 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 
The THIRD VOLUME of Dr. MOMM- 


SEN’S HISTORY of ROME, translated by the Rev. W. 
DICKSON. Price 10s. ,-sialilll = ee 


The INITIALS. Al New and Cheap 


Edition of this Popular Work, by the Authoress of ‘ Quits,” 
and * At Odds.’ In crown post, with Two “jee 68. 
** The charming freshness of ‘The Initials.”—Rea 
“* A work of high merit, which = met everywhere ' with a most 
favourable reception.”— Morning Sta 
“ Contains excellent and faithful aithtul pictures of life.”"—Atheneum. 


NED LOCKSLEY the ETONIAN; 


or, The Only Son. A Novel. In2v: st 8 
“A clever, amusing, and a really healthy and thoroughly plea- 
sant novel. It impresses one asa lively and vigorous ey wv hich 
gives pleasure to read and may give pleasure to read agaix 
nectator. 
“This book is entitled to the highest commend: ation. and will 
be read with avidity by spon and old.”"—Morning Post. 


The ADVENTURES of ANDREW 
DEVEREL. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 128. 

“If we have not now said enough to induce readers to take up 
this volume, it would be of little use telling them further that 
there is a natural freshness about it and a healthy vigour, which 
are well calculated to revive literary appetites jaded by French 
cookery.”’—Daily News. 


The CREAM of a LIFE. A Novel. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo 
“ A clever oh patente ining book. The episode of Miss Ruggles 
is full of humour. We have read the work with pleasure, and have 
only faintly indicated the entertainment it contains. The author 
shows a power of creating or describing character rarely seen.” 
ondon Review. 

“ Those who take an interest in club life, Guardsmen’s life, and 
that of fashionable young men, will find a good deal here to enter- 
tain them. The incidents possess a genuine interest.”—Atheneun. 


The LIFE of LACORDAIRE. By 


the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. In demy 8vo. 10s. 

“ The Life itself is very remarkable—interwoven with the entire 
history of its country and ee ,—and opens to us a strangey 
instructive glimpse of a Christianity not less fervent, pure,val 
true than anything in our Protestant records.”—Blackwood’s Mag. 








NEW WORK FOR HIGHLAND TOURISTS. 


A TOUR in TARTAN-LAND. By 


CUTHBERT BEDE Author ot “Glenesegpens or, a Highland 
Home in Cantire.’ In post 8vo. 108. 6d. 
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LITERATURE 


a_i 


Observations on the Sanitary State of the Army 


in India. With Illustrations. By Florence | 


Nightingale. (Stanford.) 
Wuen the Royal Commission on the Sanitary 
State of the Army in India disclosed in their 
Report the painful fact, that in India a regiment 
of 1,000 men loses by death 100 men every 
twenty months, exclusive of those who fall in 


the field, a feeling of horror pervaded all classes. | 


We know, however, that in busy, bustling 
England emotions, even the strongest, are apt to 
fade away rapidly unless kept alive by continual 
reminders. It is, therefore, with thankfulness 
that we welcome the publication of the present 
pamphlet. 

Miss Nightingale’s observations may be re- 


garded as a combination of an epitome of and | 


marginal notes on the Report of the Royal 
Commission, and will be read by many who 
shrink from the ponderous dullness of a blue- 
book. The diseases among the troops in India 
are, she justly remarks, camp diseases ; and the 
causes of them are—l. Bad water; 2. Bad 
drainage; 3. Filthy bazaars; 4. Want of ven- 
tilation; 5. Surface over-crowding in barrack- 
huts and sick-wards. To begin with the first, 
Miss Nightingale exhibits a most melancholy 
picture of the supply of that great necessary, 
water. It is no fancy sketch, and is thoroughly 
borne out both by the “Stational Reports” and 
the experience of those who have served in 
India. At Hyderabad (in Scinde), the water 
swarms with animal life. 

That terrible infliction the “ guinea-worm”— 
a thread-like animal about a yard in length, 
which gets into the legs and is wound out an 
inch or so daily—is one of the consequences of 
the bad water in Scinde. “At Bangalore, the 
Ulsoor tank, used for drinking, is the outlet 
for the whole drainage of a most filthy bazaar 
(125,000 inhabitants), for that of our cavalry, 
infantry and horse artillery barracks, and of the 
greater portion of thestation.” The Commander- 
in-Chief testifies that he has for the last four 
years and a half frequently brought the subject 
to the notice of the authorities, but without 
result. At Secunderabad a gallon of water 
contains 119 grains of solid matter and 30 grains 
of organic matter; while at Surat “no one 
thinks of drinking the camp water.” “At 
Asseerghur the same tank is used for drinking 
and bathing.” 

Throughout Indiathe troops aresupplied with 
water by water-carriers (bheestees), who get it 
wherever they choose, and carry it to the bar- 
racks in leathern skins, which are never cleaned 
out. No systematic attempt is ever made to filter 
the drinking-water, though such is occasionally 
done by the soldiers, of their own accord, or 
sometimes under the direction of the few regi- 
mental officers who are sufficiently enlightened 
to perceive the necessity of the act. Now for 
this neglect there is no excuse, as the process 
can be effected at the slightest possible expen- 
diture of time, trouble and money. The more 
we reflect on the question of drinking-water, 
the more we are struck with its great import- 
ance and the culpable apathy of those who are 
responsible for, the terrible state of things 
disclosed by the Report. The impurity of the 
water consumed by the troops is of itself quite 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to account 
for the excessive mortality we have alluded to 
above. As a matter of direct economy even, 
money would be saved to Government by sub- 
stituting for the uncontrolled water-carriers, 
with their dirty leathern bags—or as Miss 


| Nightingale quaintly calls them, “ water-pipes 
| with a will”—a system of filtered water, con- 
veyed by pipes. In Fort William, Calcutta, 
134. per annum is paid to the water-carriers, 
with the most pernicious results. The argument 
is powerfully stated by Miss Nightingale in 
‘the following passage:—“The reason usually 
assigned for employing these human water- 
pipes in barracks is, that they are indispensable 
on field service. But so are tents; and yet 
nobody proposes to barrack men in tents in 
time of peace.” 

The subject of cleanliness in so hot and dusty 
a country as India is scarcely less important 
than that of drinking-water ; yet it will scarcely 
be believed that as yet the matter has been 
almost entirely neglected. Instead of offering 
| every inducement to the soldier to keep the 
pores’of his skin free from impurity, he is left 
almost entirely to his own resources in this 
particular, or rather, from the deficiency of 
, accommodation provided, he is positively dis- 
couraged from keeping himself clean, Fully to 
appreciate the extent of the evil, it must be 
borne in mind that even during quiescence, 
the skin is, in the hot season, in a state of 





whole of the twenty-four hours; while even 
in the cool season, the slightest exertion pro- 
duces profuse perspiration. In the dry season, 
| moreover, the soldier often arrives in barracks 


completely coated with the fine white dust 
which penetrates everywhere. There are a few 
exceptions to these strictures, but so few are 
they as not to affect the general correctness of 
our statement. In one or two cases there are 
| plunge-baths, but the stations where, with any 
| regard to privacy and decency, the soldier can 
|enjoy a good comfortable bath are extremely 
rare. Even in hospitals proper accommodation 


| gether deficient. 

| Bad as is the water supply and washing 
| accommodation, the drainage is even worse; 
| and after reading the Report of the Commission 
and Miss Nightingale’s remarks thereon, our 
astonishment is excited, not at the amount of 
mortality, but at the fact that it is not greater. 
Let Miss Nightingale’s facts speak for them- 
selves :— 

“At the capital of the Bombay Presidency, 
where civilization has introduced a ‘main drain,’ 
two feet square, with ‘a flat bottom,’ this ‘main 
drain’ is a ‘great nuisance,’ and the ‘stench at 


Bombay, the latrines are not drained except into 
an open ditch, ‘which is always in a foul state.’ 


yards distant from the European fort ; the effluvia 
from it very offensive. * * At Bellary, there is no 
drainage, except the fall of the ground.” 

The following paragraph discloses a state of 
affairs which is a disgrace to the nineteenth 
century, and an argument unworthy of the 
feeblest intellects, even those belonging to 
people sunk in the intellectual apathy of India: 

““At Secunderabad there is no drainage of any 
kind. The fluid refuse evaporates or sinks into the 
subsoil. A nullah which intersects the cantonment 
stinks. The extent of the cantonment is so enor- 
mous, that it is said ‘to preclude any general sur- 
face draining,’—a statement which, if true, would 
amount to this, that the occupation of ground by 
human beings must inevitably lead to disease; a 
statement as applicable, or rather much more appli- 
cable, to the area of London than to that of Secun- 
derabad, and yet London is drained both on the 
surface and below it.” 

Poor humanity, not being of the quality of 
the Olympian gods and goddesses, imperatively 
makes demands, for the satisfaction of which 
no arrangement, or worse than none, is made. 





At Madras, the main drain of the town is eighty | 


But these details are too horrible for us. Let 


, us pass to other matters. 


__ The ventilation of barracks is clearly a most 
important point, and one which in times past 
the authorities have shamefully neglected. Miss 
Nightingale tells us that a similar carelessness 
prevails in India. Here she somewhat exagge- 
rates. The barracks in India are—whatever 
their other defects,—as a rule, large, airy and 
well ventilated. She relies for the truth of 


_her statements on the Station Reports given by 
| medical officers. It must, however, be remem- 


bered that army surgeons are now, almost for 
the first time,—alas! that it should be so,—con- 
sulted about other matters than pills and lan- 
cets. Their responsibility is no longer limited 
to doing the best they can for men actually 
sick, they are expected to pronounce on the 
best means for keeping them healthy. In short, 
their functions are preventive as well as cura- 
tive; instead of, as formerly, purely curative. 
From this perhaps arises a little natural prone- 
ness to exaggeration, an insensible tendency to 


| raise their profession at the expense of that 


at the end of a march, or after a field-day, | 


impalpable load-bearer, Government. We must 


J in tl | not in this be understood as depreciating their 
active perspiration throughout almost the 


zeal, talent and conscientiousness, or undervalu- 
ing the importance of their object ; but it is well 
known that reform long delayed is somewhat 
indiscriminate in its attacks, and often seeks 
to cut away some of the sound timber together 
with that which is unmistakeably rotten. In 
her remarks on “surface over-crowding,” Miss 


Nightingale is more accurate. The number of 


cubic feet of air allotted to each soldier in India 
is generally ample, but the quantity is too often 
made up of an undue proportion of height. The 
flooring of the barracks is also extremely ob- 


| jectionable, being frequently either the ground 
| bricked over or plastered with cow-dung, Dirt 
, and vermin are the natural consequences of such 
| for washing is either very insufficient or alto- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


times scarcely to be endured.’ At Fort George, in | 





a construction. Miss Nightingale’s words in 
this place state the whole question of barrack 
accommodation so tersely and well, that we 
cannot refrain from extracting the passage :— 
“To sum up: it is not economical for Govern- 
ment to make the soldiers as uncivilized as 
possible. Nature sends in her bill—a bill which 
has always to be paid—and at a pretty high 
rate of interest too.” Let us add, that if bar- 
racks were built on arches, a free current of air 
would circulate under the building, give faci- 
lities for ventilation, and raise the occupants 
above the miasma which floats upon the surface 
of the ground during a great portion of the year. 

Over-indulgence in intoxicating liquors is 
the greatest bane of the British army all over 
the world, but particularly in India, where 
the circulation certainly does not require to 
he quickened, nor the action of the liver to be 
stimulated. We fancy that there is some mis- 
take in the statement extracted from the Report 
by Miss Nightingale, that the allowance of 
liquor permitted to be bought at the canteen 
is two drams of spirit, or a quart of porter in 
place of each dram. We know that, at all events, 
in one regiment in the Bengal Presidency, it 
was understood to be the regulation of the ser- 
vice that one pint of porter was the equivalent 
of one dram of spirit, However that may be, 
it is certainly very important that the consump- 
tion of spirit should be diminished. The ques- 
tion is, would the prohibition to furnish spirits 
at the canteen produce that effect? Would it 
not rather lead those men who had a hankering 
after spirits to a more active endeavour than at 
present to obtain the vile, poisonous arrack, 
even now frequently bought from the natives. 
That is the argument used by those who advo- 
cate the sale of spirits at the canteen. There 
are licensed native stills,—indeed, it would be 
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impossible to prevent distilling did we wish to 
do so—and who could prevent a native from 
depositing in some spot which might be agreed 
upon, the poisonous liquor, which is even now 
furtively sold to the soldiers? The reason why 
canteens have been established was that the 
dram-drinker might at all events be controlled, 


at once, would be impossible, for many men are 
so wedded, so long accustomed to it, that it has 
become more of a necessary of life than food. To 
the most confirmed drinkers the commissariat 
liquor is not a sufficient stimulus, and they have 
recourse to a mixture compounded of native 
arrack, chilli-pepper and other hot and stimu- 
lating ingredients. This stuff, which would take 
the skin off the throat of an unseasoned man, 
is not inaptly called “hell-fire.”” No; dram- 
drinking cannot be stopped in a day, but it 
may gradually be extinguished by raising the 
tone and intelligence of the soldier, and by 
always substituting beer for rum on the voyage 
out, and thus preventing him from contracting 
the habit. Beer or porter is now generally to be 
met with in sufficient quantity at all stations, 
and a plentiful supply of excellent malt liquor 
can be obtained from the various hill breweries. 
Formerly the bulk, and consequent difficulty 
of transporting English beer, formed one of the 
reasons for issuing rum. This is no longer so 
much the case, though even now the supply of 
beer sometimes runs short. Let hill beer be used 
for the future, and all difficulties of this sort 
will vanish. Certainly the statistics of intem- 
perance demand the serious consideration of 
the authorities. The average of habitual drunk- 
ards in some European regiments is not less 
than 15 per cent. Again, it is said “(at Hazaree- 
baugh), ‘soldiers as a body temperate,’ and one- 
third of disease and one-half of crime produced 
directly or indirectly by drink.” Thirty-six 
cases of delirium tremens, five of which were 
fatal, occurred at Allahabad in one year; while 
at Chunar, “the deaths were just twice, the 
crimes just ten times, as many among the in- 
temperate as among the temperate.” Miss 
Nightingale tells us, that “in Burmah, when 
malt liquor could be had, health always im- 
proved. A marked change for the worse took 
place when spirit was issued instead.” 

Among other causes of disease in India, 
Miss Nightingale cites the cooking, which, she 
complains, is conducted without European ap- 
pliances. Be that as it may, the result is excel- 
lent, and the soldiers take very good care to 
keep the cooks up to their work. As regards 
the question of an excess of animal food, there 
can be no doubt that the soldier in India does 
eat too much meat during the hot weather, and 
that extra bread and vegetables might be with 
advantage substituted. At present, the potatoeg 
are often bad. This need not be the case: in 
the hills some of the best potatoes in the world 
are grown. | 

We now come to a cause of disease and de- 
moralization which yields to none in import- 
ance ; and we are glad to find Miss Nightingale 
dwell on it with earnestness. This is, “ want 
of occupation and exercise.” During the hot 
season the soldier’s life is positively a burden 
to him. Confined to his barrack-room from 
about 7 a.m. till 5 or 6 p.M., during that in- 
terval he has positively nothing in the world 
to do except smoke, lounge on his bed, sleep, 
grumble, play at cards, and read. Cards are, of 
course, not allowed; but under the circum- 
stances of a dearth of occupation, their use is 
often winked at, or, where not, the prohibition 
is evaded. Everything which elsewhere he does 
for himself is in India carefully done for him. 
Native servants clean his room, cook his dinner, 
fetch his water, wash his clothes, and, in some 


instances, even clean his boots. Now, some of 
these things he could very well do for himself, 
at a great saving to Government, and a con- 
siderable physical and moral gain to himself. 
Want of occupation not only directly produces 
evil effects on the health of the man, but 


| also indirectly, by inducing despondency, pre- 
and obtain good arrack. Toabolish dram-drinking | 


disposes to disease. 


Now, this may be easily 
remedied. 


Covered gymnastic courts, covered 


| fives courts, theatres, covered skittle-alleys and 


rifle galleries would afford attractive and whole- 
some occupation, which would be eagerly taken 
advantage of by the soldiers. The construction 
of such buildings would, no doubt, cost money; 
but that money would be an excellent invest- 
ment, for it would materially diminish the 
annual cost of replacing soldiers dead or 
invalided. 

The establishment of regimental workshops 
is also a very desirable thing, and very pro- 
perly urged by Miss Nightingale as well as in 
the Station Reports. We think, however, that 
she pushes the matter rather too far, and that 
anything more than earnest encouragement and 
small loans would not be advantageous. It must 
be remembered, that a complete and organized 
system of workshops is surrounded with prac- 
tical difficulties ; and it must never be forgotten 
that anything of this sort must be viewed as 
secondary to the principal object of making the 
men efficient soldiers. Therefore, we would re- 
commend that any improvement in this respect 
should originate with the men, be conducted 
regimentally, and be merely fostered by the 
authorities. Were men to be struck off duty 
for the sake of pursuing their trades, the mili- 
tary work, such as guards, &c., would fall the 
more heavily on their comrades. A man, also, 
who was an industrious, skilled artisan would 
not long remain in the army, and would possess 
little zeal for his profession while he remained 
in it. 

Of course, in the matter of hospitals, Miss 
Nightingale may justly claim to be an autho- 
rity; consequently, that part of the book before 
us which relates to them, will be read with 
attentive interest. The state of things which 
she discloses is sad indeed. She says they 
“are, as a rule, exceedingly bad as regards 
points considered essential to health and ad- 
ministration, even in this country. What would 
be, e.g., thought in this country of an hospital 
without a water-closet, or bath, or means of 
personal cleanliness? Such an hospital would 
be considered as a mere makeshift, till accom- 
modation fitter for recovery could be provided.” 

These are the chief objections made to the 
hospital accommodation and system in India: 
but there are other minor points which we have 
not here room to touch on. At present, in severe 
cases of sickness, a man’s comrade is told off 
to attend him. This we object to; but not for 
the same reason as Miss Nightingale. She 
asserts that in such a case the nursing is bad; 
drink is introduced, and hospital discipline 
suffers. Now, under the supervision of the 


doctor’s apothecary and hospital sergeant, we. 


do not see how such can be the case. As to 
nursing, a comrade, being the patient’s friend, 
is the kindest attendant he can have, and any 
unskilfulness can be easily remedied and re- 
moved by the instructions of the hospital 
establishment. The true objection is, that 
it diminishes the effective strength of the 
regiment, and takes the men from their 


proper work. Miss Nightingale, in speaking 
of the native nurses, alludes to the difficulty 
| the patients and nurses experience in commu- 
| hicating with each other, and says that the 
| native makes “much more effort to learn the Bri- 
| ton’s language, than does the Briton to learn the 
Such may be true in Bombay and 


” 


| native’s. 





Madras. We believe it is; but in Bengal it is 
not the case. It has lately been urged that the 
number of hill-stations should be increased to 
such an extent that a large portion of the army 
might be quartered in them by rotation. At 
present, we believe that in the Bengal Presj- 
dency only two regiments at a time can be 
so located, the remaining hill-stations being 
occupied by invalids. The Royal Commission 
recommend that one-third of the European 
army should be kept in the hills. Miss Night- 
ingale’s words on this subject deserve to be 
quoted :— 

“Tt strikes one, however, that it would not be 
safe to depend for improvement of the health of 
troops solely on occupying hill-stations, with such 
an overwhelming amount of evidence as to the bad 
sanitary state of the stations on the plains, and 
even of not a few of the hill-stations themselves, 
such as Darjeeling, Landour, Nynee Tal.” 

Sir Ranald Martin thinks that the best ele- 
vations have yet to be determined; but he is of 
opinion that elevations of from 2,000 to 4,000 
feet above the level of the sea will be found 
the best. Those at present occupied are wet 
and changeable in climate. The change from 
the plains, moreover, is too sudden for many 
constitutions. There can, however, be no 
doubt that it is very desirable to place a large 
portion of the army in such high stations as 
possess speedy communication with the im- 
portant strategic positions in the plains. At 
the same time, too much must npt be expected 
from the measure ; the hills are preventive, but 
only very partially curative. 

What has been said concerning barracks may, 
in a wider and fuller sense, be repeated of 
native towns, with whose sanitary state that 
of our troops is also connected, though in a less 
degree, because the barracks are generally at 
some distance from the towns. We have no 
room to say more than that small-pox and 
cholera are seldom absent from those of any 
size, and that the absence of all drainage and 
sanative arrangements is most disgraceful to 
our century of absolute rule. The condition of 
married soldiers is much better in India than 
at home, but the accommodation granted them 
is too confined for health. The plains during 
the hot season are not places where women and 
children can, generally speaking, flourish. The 
large mortality among them, compared with that 
among the soldiers, proves one or both of these 
facts. Miss Nightingale complains, and with 
justice, that when a regiment is sent on service 
the women and children are not taken proper 
care of. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
evils and immorality which occur under the 
present system. She suggests that a picked 
married officer should be detailed to take charge 
of the families of those on service, and that 
arrangements should he made for a regular 
remittance of pay. To this there can be no pos- 
sible objection; indeed, to neglect it, after the 
experience of the past, would be criminal. 

We will not follow Miss Nightingale into 
considerations of the consequences of a vicious 
course of life in the Indian regiments. The 
Commission which invited her observations on 
that as on other delicate questions, probably 
thought she had no more sex than an angel. 
If so, she seems to us to have accepted the 
repulsive office with the sigh of a mortal woman, 
and to have performed it with the courage of 
an immortal angel. 





A Lady's Visit to Manilla and Japan. By Anna 
D’A. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tue roll of lady-travellers is increasing. A 

very pretty register it makes, and a rather 

lengthened one withal, for it may be said to 

commence with Ceres, who went, with the 
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jocund waiting-maid, in search of her daughter, 
and ends, thus far, with this lady of the initials, 
who thus dedicates her work, ut debent, st non ut 
solent, dulces uaores, “To thee who hast aided 
me in my toils, and so kindly smoothed every 
difficult path and rugged step, is dedicated this 
little work by thy loving and faithful wife, 
Anna.” 

Of toils, difficulties and ruggedness, however, 
the lady-traveller makes small account; at least, 
she does not chronicle them. The worst she 
encounters of horrid mischance is included in 
one word, cockroaches, especially on board ship. 
And in truth, after sailing, through a happy, 
sunny day, over the calm bosom of an Eastern 
sea, leaving the moon and the nightdewsas luxu- 
ries which are not to be too lavishly indulged in, 
and descending to your berth, the roof of which 
is within a foot of a supine occupant’s nose, 
nothing.can well be more disagreeable than to 
find cockroaches clinging to the roof, cluster- 
ing about the pillow, or tumbling out of the 
night-gear. One consolation is, that if you do 
fall asleep, you know that these unwelcome 
visitors, which are by nature sticky, and of odour 
nasty, will not be there in the morning. They 
are then to be looked for inside the shoes and 
in the recesses of stockings, within the fold of 
a calecon, in either leg of your own bracce, or 
in the sacred chemisette of your own “loving 
and faithful.” 

To this horrible grievance Anna D’A. returns 
as frequently as to her favourite quotation, “A 
change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” All 
other trials and undesirable visitations seem 
light beside this. She cannot so easily accustom 
herself to cockroaches as Lady Sale, in India, 
did to earthquakes ; and she registers the shriek 
by which, on one occasion, in a Manilla sleep- 
ing chamber, she awoke her husband, on finding 
one of these ill-scented intruders close to her 
cheek, on the pillow. The aider of her toils and 
smoother of her difficulties only laughed. He 
was not moved to cry “ Non omnibus dormio !” 
for thé sake of a cockroach. 

Early in March, 1862, the Thunder, opium- 
clippé, carried our travellers from Singapore 
to Hong-Kong; and thence, by another boat, 
they went to Manilla, where fires are especially 
prevalent in the month above named. Two 
causes are assigned for this annual festival. 
Poor people, who wish to be gallantly arrayed 
in the fashionable season, set fire to the houses 
of their betters in order to plunder the finery 
during the consequent confusion. The other 
reason has more of a commercial than a fashion- 
able basis. In March, the bamboo-merchants 
are generally overstocked; to render their 
market comfortable, the bamboo and attap 
houses are burnt down. Up goes the com- 
modity accordingly—for new houses must be 
raised, and with it the price of bamboos—from 
twenty-five cents to two dollars. Insurance 
policies must be strangely drawn up in that 
far-away locality. 

Saving some silly stories of fright in a 
Manilla churchyard, which are English legends 
a hundred years old or more, the account of 
Manilla is pleasantly written, but it contains 
nothing new, especially of that kind which one 
might look for at the hands of a lady-traveller. 
If she had taken more from her own diary, and 
quoted less of her husband’s, the book would 
have been all the better for it. The lovers of 
the light cigar may, however, be glad to know that 
of the “ten thousand women” engaged in one 
establishment in making the famous cheroot, 
most have splendid dark eyes, hair falling to 
the ground, and small, delicately-shaped hands, 
—but, in other respects, they are ugly enough. 

The Philippine Islands,—one never repeats 
the name without thinking of that niece of the 





Governor, who so wickedly cheated Gil Blas,— 
amount to about 2,000, reckoning, we suppose, 
as at Scilly, all the huge stones; or as at Ghent, 
where there are 365 bridges, counting all the 
planks over ditches. On one island, Mindanao, 
there are some exceedingly unpleasant people, 
descendants, it is said, of shipwrecked Africans, 
who took to the mountains, settled, married 
with the aborigines, and begat a race which is 
distinguished, at this day, for cannibalism and 
ferocity. 

At Manilla, not only all Spanish, but all 
European civilization prevails. There are 
churches and theatres where Christians are to be 
seen in their finest dresses; and prisons, where 
ruffians are as carefully fattened for prospective 
mischief as if the Chevalier Jebb had the 
rearing of them. There are public drives where 
the equipages are kept in strict order of going 
by the military masters of the ceremonies ; and 
these are as fierce as the mounted cavalry in 
the Bois de Boulogne, who charge down upon 
ladies walking unconsciously on the thin hay- 
coloured grass, but who—hearing the war-cry, 
Il est défendu de marcher sur le gazon !—retreat 
to the gravel-paths, before the impetuous foe. 
The lady-traveller has had an eye to the Philip- 
pine husbands, and they do not come agreeably 
from under the glance; for, in case of a house 
being on fire, these game-cock fighters are re- 
ported of as looking to the safety of their game- 
fowls before they see to that of their wives and 
children. Their own chickens are, naturally, 
their first care. 

From the Philippines, again to Hong-Kong, 
and to Macao and Shanghae, with nothing to 
say as to purpose, and little as to experiences 
by the way,—but supplementing the little with 
a Life of Camoens & propos to Macao, the lady, 
after awhile, grows more interestingly commu- 
nicative. In a dirty part.of the town of Shang- 
hae, where her crinoline must have been a 
stumbling-block to the Celestials, one acute 
boy discovered her sex, and proclaimed it, in 
pigeon-English, as “one piecy cow”; and, in 
reference to a wedding-procession, she thus tells 
how lovers of the Flowery Land wed, without 
any of the never-to-be-too-much appreciated, 
and of the never-at-all-to-be-forgotten time of 
wooing :— 


“The bride is sold by her parents, or parent, and 
on the day appointed for the wedding, is sent to 
her future lord and master in a chair, the door of 
which has been carefully closed and locked, the 
key having been deposited in the keeping of a 
relative or friend, who, with an air of importance, 
denoting a proud consciousness of the great trust 
confided to his watchful guardianship, accompanies 
or walks behind the bride. On arriving at the 
door of the bridegroom’s house, the bearer of 
the key steps forward, arrests the progress of 
the sedan by a wave of his hand, and enters the 
door of the house, opened for his reception. After 
a delay of some minutes, during which the friends 
and relatives, as well as the assembled crowd, wait 
with impatient looks, the door again opens, and 
the key-bearer, who has transferred his charge to 
the care of the expectant bridegroom, re-appears. 
Without any hesitation, or unnecessary bashfulness, 
the gentleman at once opens the door of the chair 
and inspects his purchase. If her face—for its 
beauty in the Chinese conception of the term, and 
her feet for their diminutive size—suit him, he 
gives her his hand, and, with great efforts at gal- 
lantry, conducts her to the principal room of his 
house, where both burn incense, bow before idols, 
and worship the memory of their ancestors, the 
parents following their example. The bride then 
retires for a few minutes, and all partake of a grand 
feast. The chief ceremony, in which both bride 
and bridegroom drink from one cup of wine, signi- 
fying that their union is now irrevocable, is then 
performed. Should the bride, however, prove dis- 
tasteful to the bridegroom’s fancy, he at once re- 





locks the door, hands the key back to the man who 
brought it, and returns to his own house, merely 
forfeiting the sum he had paid, varying, ac- 
cording to circumstances, from six dollars to five 
or six thousand, which sum the parents retain as 
their lawful right. This, frequently repeated, 
would soon impoverish any but the richest mer- 
chants, and as they are never allowed to see their 
bride before they open the door of the chair in which 
she is sent, it is not strange that they should some- 
times repent of their bargain. The poor bride, on 
the other hand, has no such alternative. Kept in 
confinement until she is marriageable, she is then 
disposed of tv the highest bidder, and despatched 
from the paternal roof, where all her life of limited 
joy, from childhood’s innocent gambols to the 
pleasures of more sedate years, has been passed, 
where the gentle mother who lovingly tended her 
infant years, and guided her childish steps, is left 
to live out her lonely existence, uncaring and un- 
eared for by the voluptuous father, who has, pro- 
bably, long since discarded her for a younger and 
‘fairer favourite.’ The young girl arrives in front 
of her purchaser's house, and, with breathless 
anxiety and gloomy forebodings, hears the key 
placed in the lock and the door turn on its hinges. 
If, after inspection, his purchase is deemed satis- 
factory, she becomes the property of a new master, 
to all of whose wishes and commands she must be 
subservient, her own feelings or inclinations being 
totally disregarded. So abject is the condition to 
which the marriage tie condemns a woman in 
China, that she may be divorced, not only for any 
levity of manner, or impropriety of behaviour, but 
even for being too sickly, or more than usually 
talkative.” 

—“Or more than usually talkative”; and we 
call these people barbarians! 

In Macao, there is a little difference in the 
process :— 

“On reaching the house of the intended bride- 
groom, the bride is shown to a room, where are 
deposited the boxes containing her trousseau, &c., 
upon one of which she sits to receive her ‘ futuro,’ 
closely veiled, and, doubtless, trembling in every 
limb. Entering, after a few moments’ delay, fan 
in hand, eager to behold his purchase, he raises 
the veil which conceals her features, gazes for some 
seconds on the basbful maiden, and, if satisfied 
with her appearance, places the fan at the back of 
his neck. The matter being thus settled, the cere- 
monies proceed. If, on the contrary, he disapproves 
of her, he places the fan in the gaiter below his 
knee, and the mortified damsel is taken back to 
her home. The next ceremony, in case the bride 
suits, takes place the following day. All the rela- 
tives of the bridegroom having been invited, tea is 
made, and the newly-married couple serve their 
guests; the bride being, of course, the cynosure of 
all eyes, and open to every kind of criticism. They 
then go to the joss-house, and all make ‘ chin-chin- 
joss.’ When night comes onsmall candles are stuck 
about the wooden floor, which, being lighted, the 
young bride is made to pick her steps between them, 
a task of great difficulty, during the performance 
of which the guests examine narrowly her poor 
deformed feet. The last probationary duty imposed 
on her is that of cutting out flowers, &c., in paper. 
If she shows herself sufficiently expert in this orna- 
mental accomplishment to satisfy the taste of those 
who are watching her performance with critical 
eyes, the general approbation with which she 
meets probably makes up in some measure for the 
severity of the ordeal through which she has had 
to pass.” 

‘ Of the Japanese our lady speaks in rather 
more favourable terms than their later deeds 
would seem to warrant. She tells us that “ the 
Japanese make companions of their wives in a 
more general sense than any Eastern nation.” 
How some of them are trained to such com- 
panionship is thus narrated :— 

‘“‘Every Japanese parent is allowed to sell his 
daughter to the.proprictor of any ‘tea house,’ or 
other similar place; but only some of the poorer 
classes, I believe, avail themselves of this sad means 
of “economizing their household, by parting with 
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their offspring at the tender age of seven or eight. 


When they are thus sold, the better looking natu- 
rally command the largest price. These poor chil- 
dren are, for their owner's own benefit, carefully 
tended, being kept in comparative seclusion until 
they attain the age of fourteen or fifteen, when 
they are compelled to commence an immoral course 
of life, the poor girls, like too many sad victims in 


our own land, being decked out in the gayest and | 


most fanciful attire. Either previous or subsequent 
to this time, any Japanese wanting a wife can pur- 
chase one of these young creatures, and be legally 
married to her; but if no such chance occurs, she 
is not permitted to leave the establishment until 
she is twenty-five, when she is perfectly free, and 
not in the least regarded as inferior to any other 
girl of her station in life—in fact, generally marry- 
ing well.” 


—At which season of marrying every bride | 


shaves off her eyebrows and blackens her teeth, 
to indicate that she cares for no admiration 
outside her house; but what the effect of this 
may be on the good man at home we are not 
informed. Here are some of these ladies on a 
morning visit :— 

“Some Japanese ladies, during our stay, re- 
quested permission to come and see the ‘ foreign 
lady.’ Accordingly, one lovely, warm day, they 


: . . | 
arrived, dressed in silks, the appendage at the back | 


of the waist being orange or red in nearly every 
instance. They brought some cakes for our little 


girl, with whom they seemed greatly delighted, | 


carrying her about in their arms and stroking her 
hair, which, being very light, formed a marked 
contrast with their own dark locks. We offered 
them chairs, and for a few minutes they sat down, 
but evidently felt ill at ease, for they soon rose, 
walked about a little, and then squatted on the 
ground, where they felt more at home. Their tiny 
pipes were next produced, and, being filled with 
tobacco and lighted, were soon exhausted, for the 
bowl only holds sufficient for a good whiff or two. 
We gave them a glass of port wine, a beverage which 
had no charms for them, for they made wry faces, 
as though in pain, and stroked their throats to 
show us the burning sensations it had produced. 
Our little child knocked one of the glasses over, and 
the contents being consequently spilt, they set to 
work to wipe it up with their pocket-handkerchiefs. 
The latter article is invariably composed of thin 
paper, cut into square pieces, and serving every 
requisite both of a pocket-handkerchief and table- 
napkin. As they are never without a dozen or two, 
they make use of a fresh one after each operation.” 

The following only occurs in Japan—our 
lady-traveller describes it as “a ludicrous spec- 
tacle” :— 

“A man accosted us whilst we were walking 
down one of the principal streets, and requested to 
be allowed to show us a dog he knew of, or pos- 


sessed, as he had heard we were on the look out for | 


a good one. Signifying our acquiescence, we turned 
and followed him through numerous by-lanes and 


alleys, till, at last, he stopped before a small, low | 
building, and standing aside, invited us to euter. | 


We did so without the slightest doubt or hesitation, 
little prepared for the absurdly indecent scene 


| 
which awaited us within, causing us to beat a hasty | 
retreat, and beg the man to bring the dog out if | 


he meant to show it. At the further end of the 
room we had so abruptly entered, was a portion 


partitioned off by a low wooden wall, within which | 


inclosed space numbers of men and women were 
bathing in puris nuturalibus. 
about them, and a strong sulphureous odour per- 
vaded the place. They were dancing about as 
though half-mad. Whether this arose from sensa- 
tions of joy or pain, I cannot say, but I know they 
reminded me forcibly of a representation of souls in 
purgatory I once saw outside a church in Antwerp.” 

In indecency, rather than absurdity, this 
scene has almost its match at any of our sea- 
bathing localities in summer, where the magis- 
trates have not provided against the outrages 
on propriety which have, to our disgrace, been 
too long perpetrated. 

The fashion of having black servants is nearly 


A thick vapour rose | 


exploded—there is something of the cockroach 
quality about them; but here is a Japanese 
| groom who would make some sensation behind 
a lord or gentleman in Rotten Row. In the 
| Japanese “ Route au Roi,” the groom goes first, 
| the mistress follows after :— 

*T amused myself vastly with contemplating 
the back of the groom who sometimes preceded 
my horse, for it was really a study. Perhaps the 
reader may smile; but let him restrain the excita- 
tion of his risible muscles until he has heard the 
explanation which I have to give. A most elabo- 

ate subject, most cleverly tatooed, was what 
occupied my attention. It represented a Japanese, 
in full dress, seated in an arbour, as I judged by 
the profusion of red and blue flowers that appeared 
jin all directions. He was playing the flute, the 
harmonious sounds of which were apparently 
exciting the admiration and delight of two ladies, 
who, with an immense number of pins in their 
hair, and dressed in the height of Japanese fashion, 
were standing near. We observed that this pro- 
cess of tatooing is very common about here. It 
is generally confined to the back, but not unfre- 
quently extends the whole length of each arm, 
sometimes even embracing great part of the chest. 
| The designs are of great variety—some purely 
floral, others including the bodies of dragons, 
snakes, &c.” 
_ The lady-traveller finally conducts us, without 
much attendant why or wherefore, to Canton, 
where the most unexpected incident is an 
encounter with an English Mandarin, or, at 
least, with his story, which is of the following 
texture :— 


“We visited some of the joss-houses, one of 
which is said to contain five hundred images. It is 
a curious place, for you have to thread your way 
through corridors lined with figures in various 
forms, costumes, and attitudes. Our guide pointed 
to one which he called the Ying-ki-li god. Most 
singular to say, it was the figure of a European, 
conspicuous amidst the crowd of others by the 
sailor's hat which is on his head, the ruff round ‘his 
neck, the cloak on the shoulders, and still further 
by a thick beard, an appendage which no Chinese 
seems to appreciate. I learnt subsequently that 
this gilt image had been placed there in memory of 
an English sailor who was shipwrecked on the 
Chinese coast, picked up by the natives, and cruelly 
imprisoned. During this unkind treatment he 
displayed much patient endurance, and being a 
clever mechanic and an ingenious man, he be- 
thought himself of a means by which he might win 
the favour of his keepers, by presenting them with 
some article he contrived to make, which proving 
quite a novelty to the celestials, they crowded to 
the prison to see a man of such wonderful genius. 
His fame spread so far that it even reached the 
Governor of that part of the country, who, appre- 
ciating the talent of the poor captive, ordered his 
release. He even came in person to satisfy his 
curiosity, and was so prepossessed by the appear- 
ance of our countryman, that he at once made him 
a mandarin, and loaded him with honours. These 
, favours continued until his death, when, to testify 
their respect for his memory, the image I have 
before alluded to was placed in the temple.” 










| Poor fellow! he was probably of the Boh- 
Lings of Waep-Ping, originally. When he was 
transferred from the Old Stairs there to take 
his place as a real, buttoned Ying-ki-li Man- 
darin, he might have remarked, as our author 
observes, much oftener than Byron, “a change 
came o’er the spirit of my dream.” However 
this may be, we part from our lady-traveller 
with the hope that no change may come over 
| the spirit of hers, which seems to be a happy 
| dream of life, as life goes; and this we do with- 
| out reserve, for the critic is naturally on friendly 
| terms with universal man; and as Pierre very 
justly remarks, oh! loving and faithful spouse 
| 

| 

| 


of thy errant companion, “A man may wish 
his friend’s wife well, and no harm done.” 











The Jobsiad: a Grotesco-Comico-Heroic Poem, 
From the German of Dr. Carl Arnold Kortiim, 
by Charles T. Brooks. (Philadelphia, Ley. 
poldt; London, Triibner & Co.) . 

Dovsrtess, there is many an honest Briton 

who, fancying himself no mean proficient in Gers 

man literature, has never heard of ‘ The Jobs. 
iad, or its author, Dr. Kortiim. Nevertheless, 
the year 1784, in which it first appeared, 
belongs to the period which, above all others, 
may be called classical; and it at once attained, 
in its fatherland, a popularity which time hag 
not diminished, and which may, perhaps, be 
compared to that of our own ‘John Gilpin? 

Be it understood, we are not comparing the 

poems, but their popylarity. ‘The Jobsiad’ ig 

a long epic, written with intentional sloven- 

liness; whereas ‘ John Gilpin’ is a short ballad, 

after its fashion neat and polished. But they 
both have enjoyed lengthened vitality in their 
respective countries as “funny” poems. 

The Germans, whose forte is not exactly in 
the comic line, flatter themselves that ‘The 
Jobsiad’ is satirical; and, possibly, there is 
some enthusiast who looks upon it as a sort of 
‘Hudibras” Herr Margeratf, cited by Mr. 
Brooks in the Preface to his translation, partly 
attributes the longevity of the work to the cir- 
cumstance that “ pedantry (which, indeed, forms 
the main object of this comic poem) has not, 
even to this day, died out in Germany.” We 
must confess that having re-perused ‘The 
Jobsiad’ with care, we can find nothing to 
justify this remark. The principal personage of 
the tale is not a pedant in any sense of the 
word; and when he meets with men who 
may be called pedants, he is manifestly their 
inferior. A low-minded sort of scampishness 
prevailed at some of the universities at the 
time the poem was written. Of this, Hiero- 
nimus Jobs is the representative, and, to out 
thinking, he was created less to point a moral 
than to raise a “ guffaw.” 

Like most ridiculous heroes, Jobs is Gorn 
in a little Suabian town, where his father is 
a Councillor. A few days after his birth, a¥emale 
neighbour, pretending to be an adept in phy- 
siognomy, predicts that he will become a parson, 
At school, however, he makes such sorry pro- 
gress that the rector advises his parents to 
make of him anything rather than a preacher; 
whereupon a gipsy is consulted, and predicts 
that the boy’s voice will awaken many a slum- 
bering sinner, that he will prove a guardian to 
old and young, and that when he speaks, no one 
will venture to reply. This oracular declaratidn 
clearly points to the pulpit; the rector is voted 
an ill-conditioned fool; and the hopeful Hiero- 
nimus is despatched to the University. Leay- 
ing home as a raw youth, he is induced to play 
cards at the station where he takes the waggon, 
and loses all his money to Herr von Hovier, 
a specious swindler adorned with a huge per 
ruque. While still smarting under this loss, he 
flirts with a pretty girl in the waggon, and dis- 
covers, to his amazement, that when she has 
departed his watch is gone likewise. These 
incidents faintly remind the English reader of 
Roderick Random’s journey to London. 

At the University, Jobs abandons himself to 
dissipation of the lowest kind, and learns abso- 


‘lutely nothing. A letter in which he bores his 


father for money, and the old gentleman’s criti- 
cal reply, are among the most humorous portions 
of the poem. When he has returned home, he 
earns a single day’s glory by preaching a ser- 
mon of which a friend has made him a present. 
The townsmen are sanguine about the future 
pastor, and he presents himself to the clerical 
convocation as a candidate for ordination. The 
examination which he now undergoes results in 
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his utter disgrace. When asked what a Bishop 
is, he shows that he is only acquainted with the 
once popular drink of that name; he explains 
that “ Apostles” is the name given to certain 
great jugs used in the villages near the Univer- 
sity; he has never heard of any Augustine save 
the parish beadle, nor of any Angel save one 
that appeared as the sign of a tavern. The 
chapter in which this examination is described 
js considered the best in the book, but there is 
asad want of ingenuity about the jokes, placing 
them in most disadvantageous contrast with 
those in the ballad of ‘King John and the 
Abbot of Canterbury’ and other effusions of 
the kind, in which grave questions are met by 
absurd answers. 

Ordination, under the circumstances, is im- 
possible. Old Jobs flies 3 such a rage at his 
son’s discomfiture as to bring ona fit of the 
gout, which terminates fatally, and young Jobs 
becomes secretary to an old gentleman, who has 
a chambermaid named Amelia. In this young 

erson he reeognizes the false fair one who stole 
bis watch; but far from bearing malice, he 
becomes deeply enamoured of her, and finds his 
passion returned. The loss of his place, which is 
avery good one, is the consequence of this luck- 
less amour; and being turned out of the old gen- 
tleman’s house, he enters the service of a female 
saint, who so strongly résembles Rousseau’s 
Madame de Warens that he flies from her house 
in terror. Escaping from the repulsive Circe, 
he happily rescues a rich gentleman -and his 
lady from some robbers who are attacking their 
carriage ; and one of the rogues, whom he kills, 
proves to be Herrvon Hogier. The gentleman, 
overflowing with gratitude, makes him school- 
master of the village of Ohnewitz (Witless), a 
village over which he has feudal authority. 
Jobs seems to enter with something like con- 
Scientiousness upon the duties of his new oflice ; 
but some alterations in the Primer offend the 
conservative spirit of the peasants, and during 
the absence of the patron a tumult arises, and 
he is expelled from the village by physical force. 
This episode of the improved Primer is one of 
the best “ bits,” but it is too thoroughly Ger- 
man to amuse the ordinary English reader. 

On his way to Bavaria, where he hopes to 
meet his patron, Hieronimus goes to a theatre, 
where he finds Miss Amelia established as a 
sears, the old gentleman having thrust 

er from his doors, partly for her infidelities, 
partly on account of his predilection for a 
younger beauty. Amelia recounts the history 
of her life in a long chapter, which may be 
placed among the archives of “social evil,” and 
induces Hieronimus to become an actor. His 
success is not altogether contemptible, for he 
shines in some parts, though he fails in others; 
but his theatrical career ‘is cut short by the flight 
of Amelia with a rich gentleman, which nearly 
drives him to desperation. Returning to his 
native town, he is appointed night-watchman, 
and thus fulfils the gipsy’s prophecy, which was 
misinterpreted by his parents. His death, at the 
age of forty, gives rise to a famous chapter on 
the ravages of “Friend Hein” (as the Germans 
affectionately call “ Death”), in which all sorts 
of names, more or less famous, are huddled 
together in this fashion :— 

The long-eared Midas—all children know it— 
Homerus, the old blind beggar-poet, 
Vestris, the dancer, and brave Tamerlane, 
Struggled with the destroyer in vain. 


The popularity of ‘The Jobsiad’ induced Dr. 
Kortiim to write a second part, which attained 
a celebrity analogous to that of Gay’s ‘ Polly’ 
and Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘Marplot, or a Second 
Part of The Busybody. Mr. Brooks has left 
this, wisely, untouched—less wisely, unmen- 
tioned. 

Waving the question, whether a poem so 





completely national in its humour, and so very | 


humble in point of literary merit, required to 
be translated into English, we may say 


that Mr. Brooks has executed his task with | 


considerable humour, and that generally he is 
faithful, though free. He seems, however, to 
have imbibed the false notion that, as the 
metre of ‘The Jobsiad’ is extremely slovenly, 
badness of versification is to be aimed at as a 
perfection. Now, the laxity of Dr. Kortiim is 


simply this, that while he puts four strongly- | 


accented syllables in each line, he inserts un- 
accented syllables ad libitum. 
frequently adopted in English comic songs, and 
may be illustrated by the following verse, from 


The practice is | 


one which was sung forty years ago by English | 


low comedians, and which, though valgar | 


enough, is quite as refined as ‘The Jobsiad’ :— 
To poison her he was very, very loth, 
So he mixed it up in some sheep’s-head broth ; 
And she did eat while she was able, 
Till she fell stock stone dead underneath the table. 


The above is precisely the metre of the Ger- 
man poem, of which this is a stanza :— 


Nenne mir nun, Jungfer Muse, die Namen, 

Der geistlichen Herrn welche zum Examen. 
Aus jeder Gegend der schwiibischen Welt 
Am bestimmter Tage sich eingestellt. 


To the point of this sort of metre it is espe- 


cially requisite that the rhymes, if not correct, | 


should appeal forcibly to the ear; and this is 
generally the case with Dr. Kortiim; but Mr. 


Reminiscences of Greece—[Erinnerungen und 
Mittheilungen aus Griechenland, von Lud- 
wig Ross}. (Berlin, Gartner; London, Nutt.) 

“Tue Court granted a decree nisi.” These 

words lately produced a marked impression 

upon us, when we found them connected with 

a pair, at whose marriage we had been present 

a few years back. Involuntarily we thought 

of the hopes for their lasting felicity expressed 

at the breakfast, and of the pride with which 
the husband helped his blushing bride into the 
carriage which was to bear them to their honey- 
moon bliss. And now the bond is broken, and 
eyes which once sought each other lovingly 
and tenderly are turned away in hatred and 
disgust. In the same way, when we heard of 
the contemptuous shouts which accompanied 

King Otho on his departure, we thought of the 

days when his occupation of the throne was 

celebrated as a fact full of future promise 
between Western civilization and the Eastern 

Hellenism. We thought of the honeymoon of 

the new kingdom, of the shouts into which the 

Greeks exploded at the sight of their youthful 





monarch; and we thought, too, of the feverish 
excitement with which the learned men of 
| Europe awaited the marvels which Hellas, 
rising from her ashes, was about to offer them. 

One of these philologists, a young man of 
| six-and-twenty, Ludwig Ross, was too impatient 


Brooks, not satisfied with surpassing his original | to await coming events at home, and resolved 
in metrical laxity, even exults in bad rhymes, | to enjoy this new blossoming of civilization on 


to which he will find at least only exceptional 
parallels in the German. Such combinations as 
His semi-clerical peruke and garment 
Took the old lady’s eye in a moment. 
And, worse still, 
My hero recognized, at some distance, 
The quasi-merchants, his tavern acquaintance. 
And, equally bad, 

My money, too, dear Hieronimus, think on’t, 

And my jewels were gone to the dogs in an instant. 
—Such combinations, we say, conduce rather 
to the extinction than to the promotion of 
hilarity. 

Nor is Mr. Brooks always happy in his anno- 
tations. His book is very profusely adorned 


with fac-similes of the ludicrous woodcuts that | 


illustrate the original; and the chapter which 
records how Hieronimus was cheated at play 
is headed by two court cards, the knaves of 
diamonds and spades, with the names “ Hector” 
and “ Hogier” at their feet. In explaining this 
hieroglyph Mr. Brooks tells us that the knave 
of hearts, who is not represented at all, alludes 
to the affectionate manner in which Hiero- 
nimus was taken in, and he adds that Hector 
denotes the gay and brazen rogue, whereas 
Hogier seems to refer to hoax. Would it were 
so, and that all this ingenuity had not been 
wasted. Hector, Hogier, Lancelot and La Hire 
are names given by the French to the four 
knaves long before Dr. Kortiim was thought of, 
and, at the same time, the kings were called 
Charlemagne, Czesar, Alexander and David, 
and the queens, Judith, Rachel, Argine and 
Pallas. All the names may be found on French 
cards now; and the heading to the section of 
the poem denotes that knavish cards form the 
subject of the song—nothing more. 

In the course of the young scamp’s examina- 
tion, the “ Hebrew Kibbutz” is mentioned ; and 
a note by Mr. Brooks tells us that “ Kibbutz is 
a corruption from the Hebrew letter Koph.” 
Now any one who knows the very elements of 
Hebrew spelling is aware that “ Kibbutz” is no 
corruption at all, and has nothing to do with 
Koph, but is the proper name of one of the 
vowel-points. 





| the spot. In the summer of 1832 he went to 
Greece, resided for a season at Nauplia, then 
travelled through the Peloponnesus, and was 
summoned to Athens in the autumn of 1834, as 
Keeper of the Antiquities. After resigning 
this situation in 1837, he was, till 1843, Pro- 
fessor at the High School of Athens; and 
though, during these years, he rendered services 
which were recognized not only by the learned 
men who visited Greece, but also by the Greeks 
themselves, he was compelled, in the September 
revolution, to yield and fly. This tur, fiairs 
had no influence on his belief in the develop- 
ment of modern Hellas. In the work we have 
under notice, which has just been published, 
with a Preface by Otto Jahn, a friend of the 
deceased writer, we do not find a trace of bitter- 
ness, but a sincere desire for the regeneration 
of the country of his adoption. 

With excited feelings Ross trod for the first 
time on the “sacred soil of Greece,” but-with 
| his first step on this soil bitter experiences 
awaited him. The news that Greece had ob- 
tained a king was not sufficient to check, even 
momentarily, the selfish conduct of factions. 
The Government men and the Friends of the 
Constitution, the first of whom had a sub- 
division in the Moriotes, the second in the 
Rumeliotes, were engaged in an open contest. 
In Nauplia, the capital at that day, the Friends 
of the Constitution had the mastery; but they 
could not exercise it five miles beyond the 
city gates. The National Assembly, sitting in 
Nauplia, though heartily sick of the squabbling, 
did not possess sufficient self-command to give 
up their own party intrigues. The young Ger- 
man Professor was also speedily initiated into 
special Greek habits and aristocratic privileges 
of the rarest nature. The Hydriote sailors, who 
took him aboard at Trieste, had hitherto gone 
about in shoes and stockings, but, on reaching 
Hydra, they took off their stockings and 
thrust their bare feet into the shoes. Custom 
only allowed the luxury of stockings to such few 
as possessed houses and gardens or vessels of 
their own. Had not the poor sailors respected 
this privilege, they would have been ridiculed, 
perhaps maltreated. 











Nauplia was as full and busy as a beehive 
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and it was a difficult matter to find quarters. | no time to change his clothes. The Master of 
Ross found there a French garrison, the crews | the Ceremonies went back to the King, but 
of the men-of-war lying in the roads, the scanty | soon returned, and said, in an equally loud 
remains of the regular Greek troops, poor woe- | voice, “His Majesty wishes you a pleasant 
begone fellows, whose officers had received no | voyage.” This incident of the impertinent 
pay for months, and great numbers of irregular | Admiral, which was the prototype apparently 
Greek warriors, who crowded everywhere in | of Menschikoff’s behaviour to the Sultan ata 


their dirty fustanels and capotes, and with their | 
sashes bristling with weapons. The members | 
of the Provisional Government, especially | 
Kolettis and Metaxas, never appeared in public | 
without a body-guard of some twenty or thirty | 
of these armed rufiians. 
The National Assembly met in a booth made | 
of pine-boards, built on the public square of a | 
dirty suburb, This Parliament building, from | 
an architectural point of view, was no better 
than the booths at fairs, but possessed the | 
great advantage, in the eyes of Greek legis- 
laters, of having walls full of cracks. Any one | 
unacquainted with the mysterious use made of | 
these gaping wall-openings necessarily | 
amazed at seeing nearly every moment a blue | 
cloud gracefully curling over one or other of | 
the benches. The matter, however, admits of | 
easy explanation. The deputies, as passionate | 
smokers, could not, or would not, give up | 
their favourite amusement during the debates, 
hence they stationed their servants outside, | 
and when they turned to the wall, found a | 
pipe-stem thrust through a crack, at which | 
they took two or three hasty pulls. On August 
8, 1832, the National Assembly announced the 
choice of Prince Otho of Bavaria as King of | 
Greece. The new monarch was represented | 
by a likeness, a poor Italian lithograph, which | 
Ross had brought from Trieste. The portrait | 
received the inscription, “Portrait of King | 
Otho of Greece, presented to the National | 
Assembly by Ludwig Ross,” and was solemnly | 
suspended over the chair of the President | 
Notaras. The same sort of thing was done 


was 








since then been done once more with a portrait 


On February 6, 1833, the ship that bore the | mitted robberies on Turks and Christians, and 


! . . 
| disturbance in the streets, but the Count man- 


| immense.” 


| These Capitani were only one of the difficult 


| Armatoles, which were formed centuries back 


| had 


with a photograph of Prince Alfred; and has | impassable highlands of Greece. Some daring 


later date, clearly showed what arrogance might 
be expected from the Russian party, and mate- 
rially aided in making the Regency, which had 
hitherto remained neutral, distrust the Capo- 
distrians, and veer round to the Liberals. 

In the autumn of the same year Count 
Armansperg gave one of those soirées which were 
almost the sole amusement of foreigners. The 
company either danced or played at blindman’s 
buff and other merry games with the young 
ladies. On this evening, there was considerable 


aged to divert attention from it. The next 
morning the news spread that during the night 
Kolokotronis, Nikitas and other chiefs, as well 
as all the dissatisfied Capitani of the Capodis- 
trian body throughout the country, had been 
arrested on a charge of conspiracy. “ Not one 
escaped,” Ross writes, “and the effect of this 
energy on the part of the Government was 
If this were the case, why was not 
this energy maintained throughout, instead of 
making the Greeks, who required a King 
Stork, believe that they had a King Log, 
by granting one ammesty after the other? 


elements which the young and inexperienced 
King had to subdue and make useful for gene- 
ral purposes. They were the descendants of 
the old chiefs with their armed companies of 


under the rule of the Turks, and the Capi- 
tani continued the mode of life of their fore- 
fathers. The system of the Armatoles or Klephts 
sprung up of itself in the generally 


man appointed himself leader in his own 


had assumed the peaceful occupations of the 
bureaucracy. Most of the officials were ad- 
venturers, bankrupt tradesmen, scampish stu- 
dents, and such like, who recommended them- 
selves solely by a certain business routine, 
which they had acquired in the West. If one 
of these worthy men embezzled money, he had, 
as a rule, merely to fear the popular satire, 
Kontostavlos, who, in purchasing an American 
vessel for the Greek navy, retained so much of 
the money that he was enabled to build the 
first large house in Athens, the present Parlia- 
ment building, had nothing to apprehend from 
the judges; but an unknown hand wrote on his 
house— 

Kontostavlos, thy new house I boldly compare 

To the vessel in buying which thou hadst a share. 

The highest offices were held by medical men, 
some of whom, such as Kolettis and Mausolas, 
had kept up their education. Mausolas still 
spoke like a Jena student, and remembered the 
lectures of Schiller which he had attended. 
Kolettis, even when Minister, did not despise 
assisting the sick. He used to describe with 
considerable humour, how, when he was Minis- 
ter of War, and had not a farthing in his 
exchequer, he supported himself and a friend 
solely by his practice; for the peasant women 
whose children he attended used to give him 
chickens, eggs and vegetables. The officials 
who came from Bavaria were, for their part, 
utterly ignorant of the state of affairs, and each 
brought with him, to a greater or less extent, 
his professorial pigtail. It is amusing to read 
how the teachers appointed to the University 
of Athens, immediately after landing, got toge- 
ther to draw up statutes and laws against 
“ Pereats,” duels and student-associations, or 
things which had no existence in Greece. This 
nonsense the learned gentry carried on among 
a population who piously repeated after their 
priests the fables of Pagan mythology, and 
considered every man a freethinker who was 
able to read, and in a capital where stoves were 





| 
of King George. | region, collected a band of followers, com- 


King appeared off Nauplia; but he was obliged | even on monasteries, and became the terror of 
to remain aboard for some days longer, until a | his mountains. Either the Turks succeeded in 
house was prepared for him, with the furniture | putting him down, or he was too powerful for 
he had brought from Munich. When he appeared | them. In the latter event they negotiated 
cn the shore, the immense crowd which had | with him, and gave him the captaincy of his 
flocked together from far and near greeted him | province, or else made him guardian of one of 
with interminable shouts. In addition to this | the most difficult mountain passes, he under- 
unprejudiced crowd, the most notorious mem- | taking, for a certain annual payment, to form 
bers of all the parties put in an appearance, | a species of armed gendarmerie of his men, and 
and pressed round the King; one begging for| keep other robbers aloof from his district. 
a ministry or some high post, another for a| Most of the old Klepht ballads refer to such a 
pension, others again for a present of a few | state of affairs, and many a brave chief still 
hundred or, better still, thousand drachmas. | lives in song after centuries have passed away. 
This multitude of people so crowded Nauplia| Very few of these Klepht chiefs were enrolled 
that a man might consider himself fortunate if | ijn the new army by the Government. Most of 
he found a room on the floor of which he could | them had retired to the mountains, where they 
ay his mattress. At night it served as bed, | lived for the present on their old glory and 


first introduced under King Otho, and where 
persons invited to Court were carried on the 
| shoulders of sturdy Maltese through the knee- 
| deep mud before the first carriages arrived. On 
| these learned men must also be thrown the 
| responsibility of selecting Athens as the capital. 
|The town only possessed, in addition to its 
| Acropolis and its great name, a few decayed 
hovels. When too late, it was discovered what 
a mistake had been made in not selecting 
Corinth or Nauplia. At the outset, the King 
personally committed one error, and that was 
| his inconsiderate visit to Smyrna. The ova- 
| tions offered him by the Greeks of this Turkish 

city aroused the suspicions of the Sultan and 
| the diplomatists, and not unjustly so; for the 
| Smyrniotes naturally saw in this visit the hope 
| afforded them by the appearance among them 
| of the first King of Greece, that the mother- 


by day it was rolled up and acted as a chair. | their old plunder, until an opportunity offered | country would not forget or desert them under 


At one of the audiences which the King gave, 
the Russian Admiral Ricord appeared in the 
ante-room to take his leave. The Government 
party, in the event of victory, had intended 
this gentleman to be the head of the Provisional 
Government; and this plan had been frustrated 
by the triumph of the friends of the constitution. 
The Admiral made his appearance in a long 
military coat, with his cap on, and a riding- 
whip in his hand. The King was probably 
informed of his costume, which was intended 


to recommence a robber life or to get up a 
revolt against the Government. They had but 
little to fear, whichever resolution they might 
form, for many of their old friends and com- 
rades in arms served in the army, and especially 
in the gendarmerie. For this reason highway 
robbery was ineradicable during the whole of 
Otho’s reign, and the collisions between the 
representatives of the law and the mountain 
robbers were never more serious than in our 
schoolboy game of “French and English.” For 


to express contempt; for the Master of the 
Ceremonies led the Admiral into a smaller side- 
room, and said, loud enough to be overheard, 
“Sir Admiral, the King has put on court dress 
to receive you, and you come in an overcoat.” 
Ricord muttered some excuse, to the effect that 
he was going to sail the same night, and had 


this reason, too, the old national Klepht system 


was displayed in the sudden overthrow of the 
Greek throne. The new Government could 
trust as little to the native officials as to the 
Capitani. The élite of the people had fought in 
the war of liberation, and equivocal persons 





was politically connected with the army, as | 


the Turkish yoke. 

The good advice which the diplomatists gave 
| the King became a permanent interference 
in the affairs of the country. Watched, guided 
|and checked at every step, King Otho could 
| not profit by any of the opportunities afforded 
| him to satisfy the popular wish by territorial 
| aggrandizement. The two campaigns of Mehe- 
| met Ali, which inflicted wounds on Turkey 
through the battles of Konieh and Nizib, the 
| revolts in Bosnia and Candia, the dissatisfied 
spirit in Albania, Thessaly and Epirus, — 
all these favourable chances King Otho was 
obliged to let slip. In the meanwhile, his 
| Greeks became partly civilized, but no better 
on that account ; and we may say, that they 
employed their growing knowledge in the 
| development of their worst qualities. 


| 
. 


| 
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We hope King George, since he is our Eng- 
lish choice, will profit by a knowledge of these 
events. 





The Forest of Arden: its Towns, Villages and 
Hamlets. A Topographical and Historical 
Account of the District between and around 
Henley in Arden and Hampton in Arden, in 
the County of Warwick. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings. By John Hannett. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Tue English, above all other people, are 
addicted to annual flittings; but we are almost 
the only people, affiliated to the tribe of Gad, 
who are given to visit repeatedly well-known 
localities abroad, instead of exploring the 
historical shrines, the woodland scenery, and 
the natural beauties which abound at home. 
London itself, within a morning’s ride by train, 
is girdled by scenes of delight and storied 
mansions, the proprietors of which generously 
throw them open to the public, who know nothing 
of them. There are people who could thread 
the Black Forest, and yet are ignorant of the 
whereabouts of the Forest of Arden. Thanks to 
Mr. Hannett, that pleasant place is now laid 
open to them. Accompanying him, they may 
exclaim, with some sense of rejoicing, “ Here 
we are in Arden!” though no one will have 
reason to add—* The more fool I! When I was 
at home, I was in a better place.” 

We know no class of holiday-makers to whom 
this exquisite district does not offer attractions. 
As up at Bettws y Coed, where the various visit- 
ants are divided into the “Turpentines,” the 
“ Paper-Stainers,” the ‘ Water-Whippers,” and 
the “ Wanderers,’—so in Arden, the painters in 
oil-colours may find the effects they most long 
for; and the water-colour artists, ladies as well 
as gentlemen, may pitch their tents, and find 
picture-wealth before them; and the anglers 
need never throw fly in vain, nor the tourists 
have once occasion to say after an eight days’ 
exploration, from Henley to Elmdon, that “all 
is barren!” As for the young ladies to whom 
Bettws y Coed is dear for various good causes, 
we can tell them that there are green lanes and 
wooded dells, and convenient brook-sides in 
Arden, where honest love may be as fairly 
dealt in as up at the old Welsh station whose 
name signifies “the Chapel in the Wood.” 

The Forest of Arden is close to some of our 
manufacturing districts, but it has preserved 
its old rustic features. The forest is not there, 
any more than you could now find one in the 
Forest of Soignies; but there are noble man- 
sions, quaint and stout old moated houses, 
dense and shady woods, abundance of rich 
hedgerow timber, everywhere save in the mid 
portion of this Warwickshire district; spread- 
ing prospects, sweeping undulations, beautiful 
valleys, mossy lanes, secluded by-ways, purling 
brooks, winding streams, and a hearty and 
healthy folk to bid the traveller welcome. 

And there is good fare in Arden, too; albeit 
Warwickshire ale is not known by its old sig- 
nificant names of “ Mad Dog,” “ Angel’s Food,” 
“Dragon’s Milk,” or “ Merry-go-down.” And 
there are fine old traditions to talk of over your 
Warwickshire cups. Shakspeare may have seen 


that 
oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along the wood ; 
—and may have supped off any of the antique 
pewter plates now so religiously preserved by 
the High Bailiff. A young couple sauntering 
across the market-place of Henley in Arden may 
smile or shudder at the idea that marriage 
banns used to be published at the market-cross. 
Huntsmen will not ride near Bearley or Wootton 
without remembering Somerville, the author 
of ‘ The Chace,’ who once rode over the ground 





beneath which he and many of his family now 
sleep. If they pass by Studley, they will remem- 
ber how another lover of the chace, Mr. Holy- 
oke, gained the inheritance, name, and title 
of his friend, but no kinsman, Sir Francis 
Goodricke ; and if they come in sight of Solihull, 
they will commiserate the Squire Dilke of a 
former century, whose man, in 1662, used to 
sell foxes’ heads, like a felon as he was,—or 
was not; for he may have only sold the heads 
of foxes fairly run into and killed. 

Then who could come within sight of Bar- 
rells, without thinking of Bolingbroke’s sister, 
Lady Luxborough, whose Letters to Shenstone 
encumber our bookstalls, but which are well 
worth buying, at the price of waste paper for 
which they are offered? For ease, politeness, 
and vivacity, Shenstone says that the Lady of 
Barrells was not to be equalled by any woman 
of her time. Sharp, however, was the good 
lady in her commentaries. She speaks of her 
own “Parson Hale,” as “ that little, round, fat, 
oily man of God.” Her urn could not be 
repaired by “the fool at Henley,” and the carrier 
between that town and Warwick is “an ill-na- 
tured rascal.” Altogether, Lady Luxborough 
seems to have been as strong-minded as, and 
more outspoken than any of the Catesbys who 
here, of old, dwelt, plotted, and died. 

The old churches here preach old sermons 
illustrative of olden times. Look at those 
chained books of Divinity of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in Wootton Waven 
Church. In more ancient days such books were 
not so fettered ; “but,” says a writerin the British 
Magazine, “since, to the great reproach of the 
nation, and a much greater one of our holy 
religion, the thievish disposition of some that 
enter into libraries to learn no good there, hath 
made it necessary to secure the innocent books, 
and even the sacred volumes themselves, with 
chains—which are better deserved by those ill 
persons, who have too much learning to be 
hanged, and too little to be honest.” 

Well, perhaps in the olden time, if the sheep 
were better, it was not altogether owing to the 
fidelity of the ‘shepherds. Studley preserved 
the memory of one of these, the Prior Bedull, 
who, in the time of Henry the Sixth, used to 
dress himself like an honest yeoman, and go 
out o’ nights to court Joan Green, whose sorry 
husband seems to have been vilely complaisant, 
as malt and wheat and wool came down to 
his farm from the monastery, and John Green 
smiled and asked no questions. 

Some of the Forest churches present traces 
of a different sort of iniquity,—the deplorable 
iniquity of churchwardens who, to render 
churches “fit and decent for public worship,” 
have despoiled them of all pristine beauty, and 
who have no more veneration for a Norman 
arch,—token of the piety and skill of our 
ancestors,—than they have for a gospel oak, 
under which children used to listen to sermons, 
in order that they might remember the boun- 
dary of the parish, marked by the oak. Eng- 
lish churchwardens changed all this; they 
bricked up the arches, and “bumped” the 
children. 

Pleasanter than searching for these enormi- 
ties is it to open the registry of Claverdon 
Church, and read how “Thomas Spencer mar- 
ried Mary Cheeke, the only daughter of Henry 
Cheeke, Esq., and had issue by her one only 
daughter, Alice Spencer, married unto Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlcot, in the said county 
of Warwick, Knight.” 

With the new days, one would think that 
we had got into a church-going age at least. In 
the pretty church at Rowington we observed 
brass plates on the pew-doors, bearing the 
names of the occupants of the seats; and we 





congratulate the incumbent on the full congre- 
gation he must have weekly. But Mr. Hannett 
thinks that this “vulgar practice arises from 
the infrequent attendance of the parishioners. 
... The intervals at which they present them- 
selves at church being so great, that without 
this contrivance they would forget their own 
pews.” We are humiliated! 

Yes! and the more so that we are afraid the 
Forest folk have not been even so much given 
to religious observances as that English farmer 
who blessed the English Sunday, because then 
he could go to his pew in church, put up his 
legs, and think of nothing! Here, at Solihull, 
among the churchwardens’ accounts, we find 
“1s, 2d.” allowed the constables, in 1701, for 
going before Justice St. Nicholas with the 
young people “which would not goe to service.” 
What dreadful people they must have been, 
and what chastisements they called down upon 
themselves! Justice St. Nicholas is actually ap- 
plied to by the constables, in 1702, to “squash 
Sam Larence!” If it were not for texts and 
maxims cut on the fronts of the castellated man- 
sions, one might suspect that godliness had not 
dwelt in the Forest district. 

It is a district, on the borders of which we 
will not take leave of Mr. Hannett without con- 
gratulating him on having visited the church 
at Packwood. We all know that Dr. Johnson’s 
father, Michael, married Samuel’s mother, 
Sarah Forde, somewhere in Arden, but no 
biographer has ever been clear as to the where, 
and every biographer has been silent as to the 
when. In the registry of Packwood Church, 
our author found the entry of the marriage 
in question, in these words :—“ 1706. Michell 
Johnsones of Lichfield and Sarah Ford, maried 
June y® 19th.” Thus, it will be seen, that 
Mr. Hannett has not traversed the district 
for nothing. He has an eye to the useful as 
well as the agreeable,—and the visitor who 
explores the old Forest limits with this book 
in hand, may say, as Jaques said when he 
was in Arden,—* Well, then, if ever I thank 
any man, I’ll thank you.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Ned Locksley, the Etonian. 2 vols. (Bentley.)— 
Although ‘Ned Locksley ’ was first published in a 
magazine of good repute, it cannot be recommended 
as a successful, or even as a readable tale. Still it 
has certain qualities that incline us to think the 
author, when he has seen more of life and acquired 
greater familiarity with the fiction-writer’s art, 
may one day produce a novel of no common merit. 
The book is written in good, pure English; its 
tone is healthy, and gives full proof that the author 
has a generous and thoroughly manly disposition. 
Some of the women of the drama are well con- 
ceived, and effectively sketched, up to a certain 
point, when their substantiality fades away, and 
they become mere shadows. Lucy Locksley, Ned’s 
mother, Lady Cransdale and her daughter, Lady 
Constance, are all good attempts at feminine por- 
traiture, showing that the writer has insight into 
the characters of true gentlewomen, and could with 
greater pains, and after more practice, take a high 
position amongst novelists as a delineator of cha- 
racter. The opening chapters, which deal with 
Ned’s boyhood and the early career of his play- 
mate Philip, Earl of Cransdale, have even more 
merit than the interview between Lady Constance 
and Mrs. Locksley, immediately after Ned’s depar- 
ture from the old home, which scene is so excel- 
lently managed that we are really sorry we can- 
not speak in praise of the tale as a whole. When 
the hero’s school-days have come to a close, the 
reader's interest in him rapidly diminishes, partly 
because the scenes in which he figures are less 
forcibly depicted, but chiefly because he ceases 
to influence the persons amongst whom his first 
years were passed. The descriptions of his Indian 
adventures give some amusing, though not sternly 
realistic, pictures of Anglo-Oriental society ; and 
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few passages in his letters from the East to his| 


father and mother might be pointed to as good 
specimens of vigorous narrative. The grand defect 
of the story is its total want of plot ‘and definite 
purpose, and its worst blunder is its winding up, 
which lays the hero in an early grave under cir- 
cumstances that offer no adequate compensation 
for the sorrow of sympathetic readers, and omits 
to hand over to retributive justice Ned’s rascally 
cousin, who, by the way, is a very feeble creation 
for the villain of the romance. In short, ‘Ned 
Locksley, the Etonian’ is a failure, but a failure 
giving more promise of future success than many 
works less open to censure. 

Thoughts on Population, and the Means of Com- 
fortable Subsistence; with Suggestions regarding an 
Increased Supply and Lessened Cost of Food for 
Childhood and the Industrial Classes. By Agrestis. 
(Longman & Co.)—“ Agrestis” has lived so long 


in the country, staring into the vacant eyes of 


milch cows, growing cabbages, and observing 
the propensities of irrational animals, that he 


regards society from a very narrow, and’ by no 
means elevated, point of view. Just as inordinate 
lovers of “jolly good ale and old” drink beer till 
they think beer, the author has drunk milk and 
eaten cabbages till he is incapable of looking above 
them. The main object of life to civilized men 
ought to be the procreation of our species, and 
indulgence in those pleasures which make up the 
sum of what is delicately termed “ conjoint bliss.” 

To attain this object with perfect success, our pre- 
sent system of agriculture should be laid aside, 
and human ingenuity and energy should be directed 
to the production of milk and cabbages, in which 
form the earth can be wheedled into giving man more 
nutriment than can be extracted from her breast 
in any other shape. Let men surrender the paltry 
enjoyments for which they labour and make sacti- 
fices; let all Great Britain be broken up into 
dairies and cabbage-gardens ; let milk and vege- 
tables be the chief, and in most cases the sole, food lof 
beef-loving Britons; and then youths and maidens 
may forthwith marry without a thought for the 
future, since the period when hunger will press 
hardly on their species will, by the “milk-and-cab- 
bage system, be deferred to a remote posterity, who 
may be reasonably left to shift for themselves as they 
best can. This is the author’s theory of life ; this 
his scheme for premeting human happiness. Need 
we say that we do not concur with him? The 
steady absorption of our surplus rural population 
by emigration and the labour markets of great 
cities, most people regard as a cause for congratu- 
lation, since its manifest result is an increase in 
the material welfare of those who remain behind 
to till the lands on which they were born. Not so 
Agrestis, who exhorts landed proprietors to en- 
courage early marriages and stimulate procreation 
by every means in their power, so that an excess 
of labour-supply may lower wages and heighten 
poor-rates. ‘‘The age,” remarks Agrestis, “is 
too far advanced to allow of a one-sided view being 
taken of any particular branch of national industry ; 
yet the landed interest would surely do well to 
promote, rather than discourage—as formerly— 
the natural and healthy increase of a population 
that might be attached to the soil by domestic 
ties. The augmentation of a people such as this 
would be best promoted by early marriages among 
the healthy, careful, and industrious; by comfort- 
able dwellings and considerate employers. The 
most profitable cultivation requires more and more 
hands in giving efficiency to scientific improve- 
ments, and there can be no inducements so power- 
ful as those I have mentioned for securing a willing 
and active co-operation of labour with capital and 
science. To the short-sighted and suicidal policy of 
the owners and occupiers of land, as a party in the 
state, much of the decrease of rural labourers, 
threatening evil to themselves and this class of 
England’s wealth, may be imputed. Strong, 





science. Theorists are sometimes dangerous, when: ) Lake Owen Pike (Longman), 


they unite a low ideal of life with amiable inten- | 
tions; but Agrestis may be safely left unanswered, 
since the unsoundness of his views would be appa- 
rent to every man who rents a farm or keeps a shop. 

Handbook to the Calculator and Letter-box. By 
J. S. Laurie. 
and Book-keeping. By the Rev. J. Hunter. (Long- 
man & Co.)—Euclid’s Plane Geometry. Book I. By 
Henry Green, M.A. Standard Arithmetic. Parts 


I. II. IIL. By Eben. L. Jones. (Simpkin, Marshall | 


& Co.)—Mr. Laurie’s work is arithmetic by a box 
of counters, and spelling by a box of letters. Mr. 


| Hunter's examples belong toa work already noticed: 


healthy men, because they had large families, have | 


been induced, nay, bribed, to emigrate, no matter 
where, in order to prevent the possibility of their 
families becoming burdens on the parish rates.” 
To reply to Agrestis with the arguments of political 
economy would be to waste time; for he flatly 


the same of Mr. Green’s. Mr. Jones giv es progres: 
sive questions in arithmetic. These small helps to 
knowledge are becoming very numerous. 

The English Standards compared with the French 
Metric System. By W. Harker. (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.)—The Metric S 
pages folio. 
begin to agitate the metrical system. The broad- 
sheet, if that be still the proper name, is decidedly 
against it ; and also the little book We shall have 
occasion enough to discuss it as time goes on. 

Treatise on Mills and Mill-work. Part If. By 
William Fairbairn, C.E, (Longman & Co.)—This 
second Part completes the work: we noticed the 
first some time ago. We should be glad to see the 
part relating to the teeth of wheels published in a 
more popular form. 

The Anti-Slavery and its 


Cause in America, 


Solutions of Questions in Arithmetic | 


System [price one penny] two | 
3y Libra. (Worcester, Baylis.)—People | 


Martyrs. By Eliza Wy igham. (Bennett.)—To those | 


who, before the outbreak of the present conflict in 


America, paid little or no attention to trans-Atlantic | 


politics, and have since neglected to inform them- 
selves minutely as to the events that led up to the 
existing rupture and warfare, this brief memoir will 
prove instructive and entertaining. In her Preface 
the author says of her work, ‘‘ The incidents it con- 
tains have been carefully gathered from the most 
authentic sources, and with an earnest desire to 
adhere strictly to truth in fact and inference, and 
to leave the narrative and the actors in it to speak 
for themselves.” That the sketch will greatly assist 
the cause of Abolition, we do not anticipate ; for, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, its chief effect on 
uninformed readers will be surprise at the newness 
of anti-slavery sentiment in those States which are 
now most noisy in their professions of sympathy 
with the oppressed Africans. Describing the state 
of public opinion at Boston on the delicate ques- 
tion in 1835, the author records: “ In 1835 occurred 


the memorable mob, which must ever form a dis- | 


graceful page in the history of Boston. For some 
time there had existed in Boston a Ladies’ Anti- 
Slavery Society. It was composed, as may well be 
believed, of real heroines; for at that time, to em- 
brace the cause of the slave was to risk the loss of 
reputation, even of life. These women were stead- 

fast to what they believed their duty to God and 
man..... Such was the temper of the ladies who, 
on the 21st of October, 1835, called a meeting of 
their own society, and attempted to hold it. Thirty 
succeeded in entering the hall, the rest were held 
back by a mob of thousands of ‘ gentlemen of pro- 
perty and standing.’ ... When the ladies gathered 
in the hall, their president, Mary Parker, read a 
portion of the Bible with dignity and solemnity, 
and then engaged in fervent prayer to God for 
protection and succour, and for forgiveness of 
enemies. The clear tones of her voice were heard 
above the hootings and yellings of the mob, and 
even some of the crowd were over-awed by the sub- 
lime spectacle of thirty women sitting unmoved in 
the midst of such fearful circumstances.” A start- 
ling glimpse, this, of Boston life, less than thirty 
years since! Such scenes as the above should not 
be forgotten. They should be borne in mind by the 
sons of those ‘‘ gentlemen of property and stand- 
ing,” who in 1835 hooted and yelled at a party of 
defenceless women. 
heart by all honest, though impatient, politicians 
who have no charity wherewith to temper their 
violent denunciations of slaveholders and Southern 
tyranny. 


Of miscellaneous publications we have to men- | 


tion Physical Education: an Essay to which has 


They should also be taken to | 


—The Hundred and 
Tenth Psalm, a New Translation, with Notes, by 
a Septuagenarian (Bagster),—American Finances 


| and Resources, Letter No. I. of Hon. R. J. Walker 


(Ridgway), —Jefferson Davis, Repudiation, Recog- 
nition, and Slavery, Letter No. II. of Hon. R. J. 
Walker (Ridgway),—Photography in Printing Ink, 
Pouncy’s Patent Process, by T. Sutton (Low), — 
Thoughts on Ancient and Modern Demonolatry, as 
exposed in the Light of Holy Scripture, by the 
Rev. W. Digby (Macintosh),—T7he Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle Report of the British Association (Farrah 
& Dunbar),—Znglish Neutrality. Is the Alabama 
a British Pirate? (Wesley),—Réponse d'un Russe 
ala Brochure Frangaise ‘L’Empereur, la Pologne et 
UEurope’ (Barthés & Lowell),—TZhe Right and 
Wrong of Benefit Societies, by F. A. New (Pitman), 
and The Agitation for Abolition or Reduction of 
the Duty on Fire Insurance, and Reply to Mr. 
Coode’s Blue- Book Revised Report, by an Insurant. 
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THE STORY OF MDLLE. DE SOMBREUIL, 
HERSELF. 





TOLD BY 


September 18, 1863. 

I have just received from a lady of distinguished 
family, now living in Paris, the following letter, 
which I give in English, as it is written in French, 
without omitting any detail :— 

* Dear M. Louis Blanc,—You ask me whether 
nothing has altered my opinion since the day I told 
you the truth respecting the circumstances con- 
nected with the conduct of Mdlle. de Sombreuil 
during the days, for ever to be lamented, of Sep- 
tember, 179: 2. 

“My opinion has, and must have of necessity, 
remained unchanged, as I knew those circumstances 
from Mdlle. de Sombreuil herself. Better to impress 
upon you the accuracy of my statement, I will tell 
you on what occasion the faithful version of the 
story was brought to my knowledge by this heroine 
of filial piety. 

“In 1815, at the time of the events of the 20th 
of March, being very young, I was living with my 
family in Paris, Rue St.-Hyacinthe St.-Michel, 
No. 1. My elder brother, a law student, left, as 
did many others, to attend Louis the Eighteenth, 
at Ghent. In the same street, No. 3, resided a 
widow, named Madame de Montarant (I may mis- 
spell the name). That lady had a daughter, older 
than myself, and a son, who was chevau-léger in 
one of the four companies then termed la maison 
rouge du roi. M. Aimé de Montarant, an only 
son, felt rather disinclined to rejoin at Ghent those 
among his comrades who had followed the King, 
out of regard for his mother, by whom he was 
loved tenderly. Being told of my brother’s depar- 


| ture, she requested my mother to let her know, as 


soon as she heard of or from him, how he had 
managed to cross the frontier without being 


rejects and openly derides the conclusions of political | been awarded the Prize of the Athletic Society, by | arrested, Her son had fromised not to start before 
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receiving this information: he did not set out. 
The consequence was, that my brother, on his 
return from Ghent, found us in connexion with the 
Montarant family, which I have long ago lost sight 
of. At that period, however, Mdlle. de Montarant 
came and invited us all to dinner, on the part of 
her mother. My mother, I know not why, showing 
some hesitation, Mdlle. de Montarant told her: 
‘There will be a cousin of ours, Mdlle. de Som- 
breuil, now Madame de Villelume, so famous by 
the courage she displayed in September, 1792--a 
courage to which her father was indebted for his 
life—unhappily for a short time.’ The desire to see 
Malle. de Sombreuil overcame my mother’s hesita- 
tion. That lady had but a few days to spend in 


Paris. Thither she had come to await the return | 


of her husband, who, having followed the King to 
Ghent, had been incorporated into what was then 
called le corps des officiers sans troupes, a body 
almost entirely composed of veterans of the first 
emigration. Madame de Villelume, if I mistake 
not, resided, since her return to France, in the 
Limousin, the native place of her husband, who 
was one of her cousins. She had a son, who seemed, 





notice published in the last number of the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

In 1860—that is, long after the publication of 
the volume of my ‘ History of the French Revo- 
lution,’ in which the episode of Mdlle. de Sombreuil 
is narrated—a book appeared, from the pen of M. 
Granier de Cassagnac, under the title ‘ Histoire 
des Girondins.’ Any one acquainted with French 
contemporary writers will be tempted to smile at 
the idea of citing M. Granier de Cassagnac as an 
authority—a sin of which I am surprised the well- 
informed critic of the Edinburgh Review should be 
guilty, inasmuch as, in his own opinion, M. Granier 
de Cassagnac’s “temper and spirit are anything 
but impartial.” However, on this particular occa- 
sion, he may have thought himself justified in set- 


, ting in balance against my statement a letter which 


from his appearance, to be about twelve. Madame , 


de Villelume, I have been told, died some years 
after, at Avignon. 

‘During dinner I noticed that Madame de 
Villelume took only white wine. I said to Malle. 
de Montarant : 
Madame de Villelume has to take red wine comes 
probably from the recollection of the glass of blood 
she was compelled to drink ?’—‘ She never drank a 
glass of blood,’ answered Mdlle. de Montarant; 


| M. Granier de Cassagnac asserts to have been “ ad- 


dressed to us by the son of Mdlle. de Sombreuil 
(who became Countess de Villelume).” 

Was this letter really addressed to M. Granier 
de Cassagnac? 

In his ‘ Histoire de La Terreur,’ M. Mortimer 
Ternaux says (vol. iii., p. 288),—‘‘ See the letter 
written by M. de Villelume to M. Nettement, a 


_letter which was inserted in the ‘Réfutation de 


‘The insurmountable reluctance | 


‘this is an error which I will ask her to correct, as | 


she makes it a point to do, whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers.’ On being requested by her cousin to 
speak, Madame de Villelume expressed herself in 
substance as follows: ‘I need not say that it is 
never without a most painful feeling that I recall 
to mind that terrible period of my life, and that I 
can have no sympathy for the instruments of a 
party who have been to me the cause of so much 
misery; but I think it my duty not to allowa 
crime by which a fresh atrocity is added to so 
many horrors, erroneously to be imputed to those 
who restored me my father. Here is the truth. 
When the murderers, moved by my efforts to save 
my father, granted me his life, I felt overpowered 
by emotion, and I fainted. Well, the murderers, 
through a feeling hardly conceivable on the part 
of men who had committed such crimes, took me 


before the door of a neighbouring coffee-house. One | 


of them, asking for a glass of sugar and orange- 
flower water, made me drink some drops, which 
revived me; but his fingers, stained with blood, 
had smeared the glass. My first impulse, at the 
sight of the ensanguined hand stretched out to me, 
was to turn away in horror; whereupon one of 
those who supported me, whispered in my ear, 
* Drink, citoyenne, and think of your father.” So I 
did; but, ever since, whenever I see red wine in a 
glass, I am seized with sickness.’ 

“This is, dear M. Louis Blanc, the faithful 
account of the facts, asthey were told me by Malle. 
de Sombreuil herself. 

“*T readily authorize you to make any use you 
may think fit ofthis information.—Sincerely yours, 


‘Ve. p—E MonTMAHON, NEE ROUSSEL.” 


| word is said about the glass of blood. 


manner in which legends originate, which are | 


afterwards dignified into history. It is to a sudden 
inspiration of human kindness—which no true 
philosopher will be surprised to find even in men 
maddened by fanaticism—that the hideous fable 
must be traced which represents a young girl forced 
to drink a glass of blood as the price of her father’s 
safety. 

I must say at once that the person who wrote 
me the letter above quoted, and on whose authority 
I gave the version set forth in my ‘ History of the 
French Revolution,’ is a most accomplished lady, 
perfectly disinterested in the matter, than whom 
no one holds in greater abhorrence the crimes com- 
mitted during the French Revolution, and than 
whom I know no one more trustworthy. 

Now, let us examine on what grounds my version 
of the tale is contradicted by the author of the 





l’'Histoire des Girondins,’ from which it was ex- 
tracted (reproduite) by M. Granier de Cassagnac 
in his work on the ‘ Journées de Septembre.’ ” 

So M. Mortimer Ternaux distinctly intimates 
that M. Granier de Cassagnac did not receive from 
the son of Madame de Villelume the letter he 


alleges was addressed to him, but took it from a | 


book previously published. 


But is, at least, this letter to be found in the | 


book M. Mortimer Ternaux mentions? All I can say 
is, that, in order to verify the fact, I went to the 
British Museum; that I found there a work from 
M. Nettement, which is the refutation of the ‘ His- 
toire des Girondins’ of M. de Lamartine, under 
the title of ‘tudes Historiques sur les Girondins’; 
and that that book contains no other letter con- 
cerning the massacres of September than one signed 
Alp. de Montenoy, and having no reference what- 
ever to Mdlle. de Sombreuil. 

Be this as it may, and before I come to the 
document on which the author of the review lays 
so much stress, I think it important to state, as 
given by M. Granier de (assagnac himself, the 
grounds on which the story of the glass of blood 
ne be considered a fable, and nothing but a 
able. 


“‘Ma mitre, Monsieur, 
n’aimait point a parler 
de ces tristes et affreux 
temps. Jamais je ne l'ai 
interrogée ; mais parfois, 
dans des causeries in- 
times, il lui arrivait de 
parler de cette époque 
de douloureuse mémoire. 
Je lui ai plusieurs fois 
entendu dire que, lors de 
ces massacres, M. de St.- 
Mart sortit du tribunal 
devant son pre, et fut 
tué dun coup qui lui 
fendit le créne ; qu’alors, 
ellecouvritson ptredeson 
corps, lutta longtemps, 
et recut trois blessures. 

*‘Ses cheveux, qu’elle 
avait trts longs, furent 
| défaits dans la lutte ; elle 
en entoura Jes bras de 
son pere, et, tirée dans 
tous les sens, blessée, elle 
finit par attendrir ces 
hommes. L’un_ d’eux, 
prenant un verre, y versa 
du sang sorti de la téte 
de M. de St.-Mart, y 
méla du vin et de la 
| poudre, et dit que, si elle 
buvait cela & la santé de 
la nation, elle conserve- 
rait son pere. 
| Elle le fit sans hési- 

ter, et fut alors portée en 
| triomphe par ces mémes 
| hommes. 
“Depuis ce temps, ma 
| mtren’a jamais pu porter 

les cheveux longs sans 
| éprouver de vives dou- 
| leurs. Elle se faisait raser 
| la téte. Elle n’a jamais 
non plus pu apprecherdu 
vin rouge de ses levres, et 
| pendant longtemps, la 
| seule vue du vin lui fai- 
| sait un mal affreux.” 








“My mother, sir, did 
not like speaking of those 
terrible times. I have 
never questioned her.... 


but I have heard her 
often say, that at the 
time of the massacre M. 
de St.-Mart went out 
from the tribunal before 
her father, and was killed 
by a blow which cleft his 
skull; that she then co- 
vered her father with her 
body, wrestled long with 
the murderers, and re- 
ceived three wounds.... 


Aftera long struggle, one 
of the men, takinga glass, 
mixed init the blood from 
M. de St.-Mart’s head 
with wine and gunpow- 
der, and then said that 
if she would drink it to 
the health of the nation, 
she should save her fa- 
ther. She did so without 
hesitation, and was then 
carried in triumph by the 
same men.” 


| The reader cannot fail to remark that there are 
| passages in the text which the author of the review 

According to M. Granier de Cassagnac’s own | has omitted in the translation. He has, for example, 
confessions (see his ‘Histoire des Girondins,’ | omitted these words, which, in the text, precede 
vol. ii., p. 225), “‘ Madame de Fausse Landry, who | the statement relating to the glass of blood: elle 


was in the same room with Mdlle. de Sombreuil, and | finit par attendrir ces hommes. Not for a moment 


wrote a most affecting account of her heroic devo- | 


do I think this omission systematic, on the part of 


tion, does not so much as allude to the glass of | so fair and eminent a critic. But I must confess, 


blood. Peltier, who was in Paris at the time of the | 
massacres of September, and whose book, so curious 
and accurate, got printed at the beginning of 1793, 
does not speak of it. Piette’s report, framed in the 
interest of Mdlle. de Sombreuil, and after informa- 
tion supplied by hersclf, does not mention it at all. 
In the diary of one of the prisoners, whose prison 
stood near the theatre of the massacres, not one 
Maton de 
La Varenne, in his well-chosen compilation, com- 
posed after the events of Fructidor, an V., mentions 


i : ; and praises enthusiastically Mdlle. de Sombreuil’s 
Here we have a striking illustration of the | 


devotion, but says nothing of the horrible sacrifice 
at the price of which she is said to have purchased 
the life of her father.” 

M. Granier de Cassagnac might have carried 
this enumeration much further; forno trace what- 
ever of the horrible story is to be found even in such 
books of reference as the ‘ Dictionnaire de la Con- 
versation,’ the ‘ Biographie Nouvelle des Contem- 
porains,’ by MM. Arnault, Jay, Jouy, &c.; the 
‘Biographie Universelle,’ although the last book, 
was written by passionate royalists, and was in- 
tended to make the Revolution appear as odious 
as possible. 

Now for the letter of Madame de Villelume’s 
(Mdlle. de Sombreuil) son, as given by M. Granier 
de Cassagnac. Reasons to be hereafter adduced 
render it interesting that the French text and its 
translation into English by the author of the review 
should be placed facing each other :— 


that what he thought unimportant is, in my opinion, 
of great importance, as showing strikingly to what 
extent the story told ist this letter is improbable 
and self-contradictory. If Mdlle. de Sombreuil 
Jinit par attendrir ces hommes, is it conceivable that 
those men, thus moved to pity, should have prac- 
tised or suffered to be practised on her a piece of 
cruelty so gratuitous, so refined, so monstrous, so 
devilish, that evenacannibal would not have dreamt 
of it? What room is there, I ask, for the glass of 
blood between the fact of the murderers being 
moved to pity, and the fact of Mdlle, de Sombreuil 
being carried in triumph by the same men? 

Again, this passage of the translation: “one 
of the men, taking a glass, mixed in it the blood 
from M. de St.-Mart’s head with wine and gun- 
powder,” &c., is far from rendering accurately 
the corresponding passage of the text: “‘U’wn deux, 
prenant un verre, y versa du sang sorti de la téte de 
M. de St.-Mart, y méla du vin et de la poudre,” &e, 
In the translation the thing is so described as to 
appear, strictly speaking, possible. Not so in the 
text. M.de St.-Mart having had his skull cleft by 
a blow, by what means and with what sort of vessel 
could the murderers take from M. de St.-Mart’s 
head in sufficient quantity the blood which they 
poured into a glass? The supposition is obviously 
absurd. 

When the lady whose letter I publish saw for 
the first time, in 1815, the son of Mdlle. de Som- 





breuil (then Madame de Villelume), his appearance 
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was that of a boy of about twelve. Madame de 
Villelume having died in 1823, it follows that he 
was still very young at his mother’s death. Sup- 
posing his attestation genuine, he may have pos- 
sibly confounded in his recollection what he heard 
from his own mother with what other persons told 
him, and were anxious, through party spirit, to 
propagate. Certain it is, that the story, as given 
in M. Granier de Cassagnac’s book, is, on the very 
face of it, inadmissible. 

Among the fiercest detractors of the French 
Revolution, no one stepped forward more con- 
spicuously than M. Georges Duval, the author of 
two books, in which, speaking of scenes he says he 
witnessed, he is delighted to heap up all sorts of 
horrors. Well, in the ‘Dictionnaire de la Conversa- 
tion’ (art. ‘Sombreuil’), not only does M. Georges 
Duval not allude to the glass of blood, but after | 
praising enthusiastically Mdlle. de Sombreuil, he 
goes on to say :—‘“‘The murderers, electrified by 
the unavoidable influence of virtue, and perhaps 
by the irresistible attraction of beauty in tears, 
surrounded both the father and the daughter, saying, 
‘ Name your enemies. We will do justice to them.’” 

I should have many interesting facts to add on 
the subject, did not the length of this letter com- | 

| 





pel me to stop. I trust what 1 have said is enough 
to set the question at rest. In my book I called 
the story of the glass of blood a fable, and a fable | 
it is. 

As regards the other points contested by the | 
author of the review, I think it would be no easy | 
matter for him to maintain his ground; but a con- | 
troversy of this kind would carry me too far. I | 
will not proceed any further. I prefer to conclude 
by saying that the very remarkable paper pub- 
lished on the French Revolution in the last number 
of the Edinburgh Review is one for which I owe the | 
author my best thanks, not only because it contains 
a very kind appreciation of my efforts at discover- 
ing the truth, but also because it does me service, 
by calling my attention to such defects in my work | 
as require correction, and by bringing forth very | 
judicious remarks which I will take care to turn 
to good account. Louis Buane, 





JULIUS C-ESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN. 
Sandford Park, Oxon, Sept. 17, 1863. 

Some days back the Secretary of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute forwarded to me the Atheneum of | 
September 5 and the Reader of the same date. The 
former contained an article by my friend Prof. 
Airy, in which he notices the paper I wrote on 
*Cesar’s Invasions of Britain’; and the latter an 
article on the same subject by Mr. George Long, 
of the Brighton College. I wish to make a few 
observations in reply. 

When discussing the locality of the Portus Icius, 
I stated that I should narrow the question to the 
issue whether the Portus Icius were Wissant or 
Boulogne. In France, vébere, for well-known rea- 
sons, the subject has of late excited more than usual | 
interest, there seems to be an inclination to favour | 
the claims of the latter port; and my lecture was | 
chiefly directed to meet the acute and learned cri- 
ticism which during the last year or two has been 
brought to bear on this side of the controversy. It 
was not my intention to examine the theory pro- 
pounded by Prof. Airy. It has always appeared to 
me, that the language both of Cesar and of Strabo 
imperatively required that we should fix the Portus 
Icius in the country of the Morini; and any theory 
which did nof admit this postulate fell without 
the limits to which I had expressly confined my 
inquiry. 

I quoted the well-known passage in Strabo 
(Geogr., IV. v. 2) in which he describes the Morini 
as the people ‘among whom (7rap’ otc) was the 
Itium, which the deified Czesar used as his port,” 
&c. My friend objects to this translation, and would 
construe ‘‘xear to whom is the Itium,” &c.; and 
he would make Strabo an authority for fixing the 
Portus Icius without instead of within the country 
of the Morini. If the antecedent to Strabo’s rela- 
tive had signified the /and of the Morini instead of 
the Morini themselves, I should have bowed to this 
criticism. When the dative governed by zava 
signifies some individual thing, place, or person, the 





| able” : 





preposition must certainly be rendered beside or 


near to; but when the dative includes many or 
several individuals, the preposition is properly ren- 
dered by the word among. I do not see how I could 
have construed the passage otherwise than I have 
done. 

Prof. Airy considers that a ‘ pool-harbour”— 
the expression is a very happy one—such as I have 
described at Wissant, would ‘‘ not be competent to 
receive a large fleet”; and he refers to several such 
back-waters that are quite useless for harbour 
purposes. But there is a locality on our own coast 
within sight of Wissant, and well known to history, 
which he seems to have overlooked. The old 
harbour at Hythe—the Portus Lemannis of the 
Romans, and one of the most celebrated of the 
Cinque Ports—was a pool-harbour of this descrip- 
tion. Notwithstanding the derangement occasioned 
by the construction of the military canal and the 
encroaching suburbs of a country town, we may 
still, with the aid of Mr. Elliott’s little map, trace 
out very satisfactorily the limits of this once famous 
port. It appears to have been formed by a spit of 
shingle running almost parallel to the coast, to have 
received the waters of three little streamlets, and 
to have had but one outlet through the shingle to 
the sea. It seems to have been gradually silted up, 
but as late as the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was described by Leland as ‘a sure gut of a 
large mile.” The fortunes of this port—the physical 
conditions to which it owed its origin, its ancient 
importance, gradual decay and final ruin—bear the 
most striking analogy to those of Wissant. The 
only point of difference is, that the one port was 
protected from the sea by a spit of shingle and the 
other by a belt of sand-hills. 

Prof. Airy considers that there are only two 
instances on record of entire fleets escaping “from 
their sheltering port each at a single tide,”—viz., 
the fleet of Julius Czesar and that of William the 
Conqueror; and he asks, ‘ Could the pool-harbour, 
with its difficult entrances, supposed by Dr. Guest, 
or any of the small Picard ports, permit this?” I 
do not see how this question affects my argument, 
as it was no part of my theory that Czsar’s fleet 
did escape from its port at a single tide. I supposed 
that his ships left the harbour for the roadstead at 
high water; but whether at one, two or three tides 
was left uncertain. From the roadstead no doubt 
all the vessels sailed away together; but several 
tides may have flowed before all the vessels left the 
harbour and anchored in the roadstead. 

I was well aware of the objections that might be 
urged to my theory, owing to the slowness of 
Cesar’s transit, and I placed the difficulty honestly 
before the reader. Perhaps in my anxiety to deal 
fairly by him I somewhat exaggerated it. I met it 
whether successfully or not the reader must judge 
—by pointing to the hasty and probably unskilful 
construction of the galleys, to the inexperience of 
the sailors and pilots, to the indisposition that 
would be felt to part company with the slower 
vessels of the fieet, and, lastly, to the direction of 
the wind. It is said the fleet sailed under “ circum- 
stances which are expressly described as favour- 
but the words idonea tempestas seem to 
indicate a suitable wind—that is, one that would 
permit the vessels to sail—rather than one that was 
“favourable” to the passage; and it blew, in all 
probability, from the south-west quarter. Now, the 
ordinary Roman galley was propelled by a single 
square mainsail; for though it carried a small fore- 
sail on a raking mast, such foresail was evidently 
used less to propel: the vessel than to swing it 
round when tacking. I would ask my friend—and 
no unprofessional man, as I have reason to know, 
is better able to answer the question than he is— 
at what rate does he think a vessel thus rigged 
would sail with the wind nearly abeam ? 

T had already arrived at very definite opinions 
on the subject of Cesar’s transit when the Pro- 
fessor’s essay first appeared, now some six or seven 
years ago; and most carefully did I review the 
grounds on which those opinions rested after its 
perusal: for when a man like Prof. Airy comes to 
the discussion of a question, it behoves those that 
differ from him to look well to the joints of their 
harness. Some of his arguments were formidable 
ones to deal with; and, as I recollect once telling 
him, if he did not convince he certainly puzzled 
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me. It was only after much thought and careful 
consideration that I found a way out of my diffi- 
culties, and was enabled to rest with confidence in 
my former convictions. Since that time, though I 
have closely followed all the later changes of the 
controversy, I have never again had my faith in 
the soundness of my conclusions shaken. 

The paper written by Mr. George Long is distin- 
guished by a tone and spirit which made me for 
some time hesitate as to the propriety of answering 
it. But when I accepted the invitation to lay before 
the Archzological Institute my views on the pre- 
sent subject, I placed myself in a position which 
required me—if I may use a familiar phrase—to 
meet all comers ; and therefore, if Mr. George Long 
thinks fit to present himself, I hardly know how I 
can properly decline his challenge. 

Mr. Long, it appears, has published an “ Edi- 
tion of Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War 
(Whittaker & Co., Geo. Bell, 1863),”’—he will not 
quarrel with me for repeating his advertisement,— 
in which he has written “a long note on Czesar’s 
invasions of Britain.” He tells us he “ put the 
evidence in such a form as to render it unnecessary 
to be done again. The matter, however, has been 
examined again several times, but nothing has 
been added to the evidence.” He then gives a 
sketch of his views, and states that my paper 
“contains the same conclusions as to the place 
from which Cesar sailed, the place where he land- 
ed, and the point on the Stour where the Britons 
tried to stop him, but...contains some matter which 
seems to him irrelevant, some that is incorrect, 
and it adds nothing to the demonstration. I do 
not,” he proceeds, ‘‘ propose to examine the subject 
fully, for it would require too much space; but I 
will attempt to make the reader understand what 
is the exact question and the real difficulty.” 

I have procured Mr. Long’s book, and find that 
he and I are altogether at issue as to “‘ the point 
on the Stour” where the Britons met Cesar, though 
it appears we are nearly of one mind as to the 
place whence he sailed and the place where he 
landed. But I wish to be informed, what right 
Mr. Long has to claim any special property in a 
theory which was again and again the subject of 
discussion ages before hé was born? In winding 
up my paper, I expressed my satisfaction at finding 
that, ‘‘ both as regards the port of departure and 
the place of landing, I was in so close an agree- 
ment with a man like Camden.” The theory was 
some three centuries old, but the arguments by 
which I endeavoured to support it were for the 
most part new ; and I may add, they were as widely 
different from those employed by Mr. Long as they 
well could be. : 

Mr. Long considers Wissant to be the same 
name as the Ouessant of Brittany, and that. it 
represents the Latin Uxantus. (Reader, Sept. 5, 
254.) He is greatly mistaken. In medieval writ- 
ings Wissant takes the form of Witsand; and 
though Mr. Long tells us (Long’s ‘Cesar,’ 28), 
that “it is a mistake to suppose that Ouissant is a 
corruption of White-sand, or any words meaning 
either white or sand,” I may inform him, that 
medieval writers expressly state that Wissant did 
obtain its name from the white sands with which it 
was surrounded ; and moreover, that the names of 
places in the neighbourhood are almost exclusively 
English—English to an extent I have never met 
with elsewhere, though I have wandered pretty 
extensively in the German districts of the Conti- 
nent. Some of the names which at first sight bear 
a foreign look, when we trace them back a few 
centuries gradually assume an English shape, and 
are recognized as old acquaintances. The student 
of English history will not be surprised at this, 
when he remembers how often during the twelfth 





,and thirteenth centuries occur the phrases, ‘‘ Wit- 


sand in Flanders,” ‘‘ Boulogne in Flanders,” and 
the like. That the name of Witsand originally 
meant white-sand does not admit of a reasonable 
doubt. 

Witsand in modern French became Wissant, or, 
as it has of late years been written, Vissant. Mr. 
Long writes it Ouissant. Where did he get this 
very peculiar orthography? I am loth to believe 
that he adopted it merely to make out a resem- 
blance between Witsand and Ouessant. He also 
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states (Long’s ‘ Cesar,’ 278), that the Flemings still 
call it Esten and the French sailors ‘‘ Essen.” I 
have seen the same statement in Walckenaer ; but 
it has been denied by those best acquainted with 
the district, and is generally considered to be a 
mistake. I believe it was the same disposition 
to rely on second-hand authorities that led Mr. 
Long into a more serious error. He supposes the 
northernmost of the four ports from which, ac- 
cording to Strabo, people sailed to Britain to be 
the Portus Icius. (Long’s ‘ Cesar,’ 16 and 274.) If 
Mr. Long had turned to Strabo, he would have 
found that author carefully distinguishing the ordi- 
nary port of traffic from his “ Itium.” The former, 
there can be little doubt, was Boulogne. 

Mr. Long has given us a very minute description 
of Wissant, and apparently in the character of an 
eye-witness. (Long’s ‘Cesar,’ 285.) I can only 
say, if he ever really visited the place, he must 
have walked about with his eyes shut. He tells us 
the Wissant-brook rises near “Fort César.” ‘Fort 
César” is a quarter of a mile from Wissant, and 
the brook rises five or six miles inland. He tells us 
that the soil round Wissant is “rich.” It is noto- 
riously barren—so barren, indeed, that out of the 
five or six hundred inhabitants of Wissant more 
than one hundred men are forced to seek a living 
from the sea. It is a mere fishing village. He tells 
us also, that ‘‘on each side of Wissant extends a 
fine sandy beach,” &c.; and that “ this long sandy 
beach was the best place along all this coast for 
Czsar’s purposes. His ships were made for hauling 
upt (ad subductiones, v. 1); and the beach, which 
is five or six miles long, would hold more ships 
than he had, and they could all be floated out at 
the same time.’ He observes elsewhere (Reader, 
Sept. 5, 254), ‘‘ The critics will persist in looking 
for a place on the French coast where Cesar found 
a port, while his whole narrative shows that he 
neither wanted nor used a port in the modern 
sense.” The critics look for a port because Ceesar 
called the place he sailed from a portus; and be- 
cause this Latin word has just as definite a meaning 
as the word port in English. He never gave this 
name to the open beach where he landed; and he 
could not have given it to such a beach as Mr. 
Long describes at Wissan€ without violating the 
proprietiesof language. But I will inform the reader 
what is the real character of the beach which Mr. 
Long pronounces to be so suitable for Czesar’s pur- 
poses, The sand-downs which protected the ancient 
port extend in length some two or three miles: 
their breadth is inconsiderable, but their height in 
some places cannot well be less than 60 or 70 feet. 
The sea at high water flows over the sands to the 
foot of the downs, which rise from the sands at an 
angle of 50 or 60 degrees—indeed, so precipitously, 
that in descending them one is obliged to steady 
oneself by the aid of the little bushes (the épine de 
mer) with which the downs are covered. I need 
hardly say, that to drag a ship up one of these 
sand-downs would be an impossibility. The only 
places where a ship could be hauled up dry on the 
beach are at the three gaps to which, in my paper, 
I alluded as breaking the line of sand-hills. 

Mr. Long’s theory is quite unnecessary. That 
up to the beginning of the fifteenth century there 
was a port at Wissant, is as clear as any fact con- 
nected with our national history. Here our English 
kings landed in their journeys to the Continent,— 
here French kings embarked when they visited 
England ; and at this port, in the year 1193, John 
fitted out the fieet with which he was preparing to 
take possession of England during the imprison- 
ment of his injured brother. The port occupied the 
eastern extremity of the little plain which lies 
between the sand-downs and the upland ; but at an 
earlier period it, no doubt, extended over the whole 
plain. Such was probably its condition when Cesar 
made it his port of departure. 

Like others who have treated of Cesar’s transit, 
I stated that he arrived on the British coast at 
ten o’clock. Roman hours coincide with our modern 
hours only at the equinoxes; and as Czsar sailed 
three or four weeks before the autumnal equinox, 
the reckoning was nota correct one. But it was 
correct enough for my purpose; and as I had no 





+ This statement is not correct as regards the ships used 
in the first expedition. 





wish to perplex the reader with fractional num- 
bers and a puzzling calculation, I followed the 
reckoning of those who had preceded me. If Mr. 
Long, fresh from the perusal of Ideler, chooses 
to pour out a flood of very cheap learning upon 
the subject, I leave him to the enjoyment of his 
triumph. 

Mr. Long’s mode of dealing with the difficulty 
arising from the flow of the tides is, I believe, 
original. He thus explains Cesar’s statement, 
that he had at the same time both wind and tide 
in his favour. “ When Cesar says that the tide 
(estus) was favourable, he means he had water 
sufficient to keep near the shore. There is only 
one meaning of wstus in Cesar.” And further on he 
tells us, ‘“‘If tide means stream, his statement is 
not true. If he means by ‘tide’ what I have 
said—and there is not the least doubt of that—I 
should like some sufficient reason to be given, why 
he could not go on to Deal though the stream was 
against him, for he certainly affirms that he went 
on and did not go back.” (Reader, 254, 255.) So 
Mr. Long considers that Cesar set sail when he 
saw the tide had risen sufficiently to allow him to 
keep near shore, and that the wind enabled him 
to make headway, though the tide was still flow- 
ing in the opposite direction. I would ask, could 
any one that knew the Kentish coast and had ever 
sailed round the South Foreland have started such 
a theory ? 

It cannot be denied that the question of the 
tidal currents is the great difficulty which meets us 
in this inquiry. The language of Cesar, and inci- 
dental circumstances mentioned by other writers 
point clearly to Deal as the place of Cesar’s land- 
ing. But if he sailed from Doverwick at the 
‘“‘ninth hour,” and if the tides then flowed off 
Dover as they do at the present day, it is impos- 
sible he could have landed there. I endeavoured 
to escape from the dilemma by raising two issues: 
1st, whether the language of Czsar compelled us 
to come to the conclusion that he did sail ‘at the 
ninth hour”; and 2ndly, whether we were justified 
in assuming that the tides now flow as they did 
in the daysof Cesar. It is a curious circumstance 
that, although I have received several private com- 
munications bearing on these questions, they are 
almost entirely passed over in the papers to which 
I am now replying. If either the one or the other 
be decided in my favour, there is an end of the 
matter. On every other point I consider myself 
unassailable. 

It may be well to recapitulate the changes in the 
coast-line, on which I rely to support my infer- 
ence, as to there having been some alterations in 
the tidal currents. They are,—the contraction of 
the Thames estuary, owing to the “inning” of its 
marshes, the silting up of the Wantsum, the de- 
struction of Lomea, the formation of the Goodwin 
Sands, the excavation of that deep sea-channel 
called the Downs, the “inning” of the Romney 
Marshes, and the creation of Dungeness. The fact 
of there having been such changes may certainly 
be denied, which would at once raise an historical 
issue, but surely they ought not to be ignored alto- 
gether. They are no “petty changes,” no “ petites 
modifications de la céte,”’ but changes of enormous 
magnitude, such as are without parallel else- 
where on the British coast, or indeed on the 
coast opposite, if we except the changes that have 
taken place jn Holland. Can we suppose that they 
had no effect on the inshore tidal currents? Prof. 
Airy represents me as supposing that “the tidal 
hours of turn of current may have been extremely 
different from what they are now.” If my friend 
will turn to my paper, he will see that I expressed 
myself in much more guarded language. My ques- 
tion was, “Is it likely that the tides continue to flow 
off that place (Dover) to the hour precisely as they 
did before these changes had taken place?” A 
very slight alteration in the currents would be suf- 
ficient to upset all the conclusions that have been 
drawn from them. The length of time during 
which the ebb-tide fiows after low water, varies at 
almost every point of the Channel, and generally 
the inshore differs from the mid-channel current. I 
believe Dr. Cardwell’s observations on the difference 
between these currents at Folkestone to be perfectly 
correct ; his error lay in supposing that the law 








which he had observed at Folkestone prevailed also 
at Dover. The differences we so often observe in 
the phenomena evidently arise from very complex 
causes, and to assume that these inshore currents 
could not be affected by such changes in the coast- 
line as I have described, appears to me to be an 
assumption much too hazardous to reason from. 
Before I close the paper, I would make aremark as 
to ‘the point on the Stour ” where the Britons met 
Cesar. Mr. Long tells us it was at Grove Ferry. I 
know of no reason for his fixing it at this place, 
which appears to me to have hardly one of the 
necessary requisites. My own opinion on the sub- 
ject was expressed as follows: ‘If we pass down 
the Stour two or three miles, we shall find a 
locality which answers all the demands of Czsar’s 
narrative. North of the river is a range of low 
hills, on which still lie large masses of natural 
wood. The river runs at the foot of the hills, and 
to the south of it is a flat country which stretches 
away towards Sandwich and Deal. The latter 
place is about twelve miles distant.” The “two or 
three miles” down the Stour carry us to Sturry 
and Walmore Hill, and supposing the British oppz- 
dum to have been here situate, its distance from 
the Roman Castellum (Canterbury) would be much 
the same as we find it to be in other cases. I devoted 
the day preceding my lecture to an examination of 
the neighbourhood, but the heat was terrible, and 
I was forced to leave before I had sufficiently ex- 
plored several of the woods. A gentleman, whose: 
knowledge of our ancient history is well known and 
appreciated, has kindly promised to complete what 
I left imperfect. Perhaps some vestige of the British 
earthworks may still remain, and be discovered if 
diligently sought after. Epwin GuEst. 





OUR WEFKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Mark Lemon will appear as a novelist at 
the end of October. The title of his first work of 
fiction has not transpired. A new edition of 
Douglas Jerrold’s Works, with an Introductory 
Memoir by his son, Blanchard Jerrold, is about to 
appear. 

This week's additions to the National Shak- 
speare Committee show that the proposal to do 
honour to Shakspeare’s memory is steadily gaining 
favour in the three chief capitals of the United 
Kingdom. From Edinburgh the Lord Provost 
sends in his adhesion; the Rev. J. R. Ingram, 
LL.D., is the newest ‘representative of the senti- 
ment animating Ireland ; and the accession of Mr. 
Alderman Besley to the Committee indicates the 
feeling of the City of London. The Rev. Canon 
Miller, D.D., the Rev. John Stoughton, W. Henry 
Blaauw, Esq. and Dudley Costello, Esq., have also 
enrolled themselves amongst the promoters of the 
movement. 

Mr. Marshall Wood is at present engaged in 
executing a figure from Hbod’s ‘Song of the Shirt.” 

The British Archeological Association will hold 
their twentieth annual meeting at Leeds, during 
the week from the 12th to the 19th of October. 
Lord Houghton (Monckton Milnes) is the Presi- 
dent. The excursions and visits are varied and 
interesting. One to Harewood Castle, which will 
of course, include the interesting church, will bring 
us something new, we hope, from Mr. Jones, about 
Chief Justice Gascoyne, who lies buried in the 
latter edifice. 

At the age of fourscore and six, a man once 
well known among us has passed away,—namely, 
William Tooke, once Treasurer of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of which Society 
he was one of the founders. Mr. Tooke was born 
in St. Petersburg, when all European things were 
under the old régime, and the French were thought 
too loyal ever to lift a finger against that throne 
the oversetting of which shook all those said Euro- 
pean things, the which never altogether took their old 
forms and places again. Mr. Tooke was a lawyer, 
with strong literary tastes. He published, with 
his name, in 1844, ‘The Works and Life of 
Churchill,’ which, forty years previously, he had 
put forward anonymously. Critics who lacked 
the milk of human kindness fell heavily upon the , 
editor. The Athenwum found something to com- 
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mend in his work. It had less reason for commenda- 
tion when treating of Mr. Tooke’s ‘ Monarchy in 
France ; its Rise, Progress and Fall,’ which was 
published in 1855. The author leaves no mark in 
literature, nor is he remembered as a distinguished 
senator, though he exhibited sharp practice in 
electioneering, when opposing Mr. Duncombe for 
Finsbury. He was, for a few years, M.P. for 
Truro. 

Under the pseudonym of Wycliffe Lane, a 
novel, ‘My Good for Nothing Brother,’ was pub- 
lished in the spring, with a success which was due 
to the real merits, the originality, and the excellent 
promise of the work. It remains the first and last 
work of its gifted author, Mrs. Edmund Jenings, 
of Hawkhurst, Kent. The hand is cold which 
wrote it, and we have one pure-minded, clear- 
headed, and high-principled author the less, just 
too when writers of such quality are least to be 
spared. One circumstance respecting Wycliffe 
Lane’s book deserves to be recorded. A leading 
publishing-house returned the author's manuscript, 
unaccepted ; but after the first edition, put forth 
by another house, had been favourably received by 
the public, the house which had declined the first, 
published the second edition. 


French literature, in the death of Count Alfred 
de Vigny, loses one of the choicest authors belong- 
ing to the great period which brought forward | 
Delavigne, Hugo, and De Lamartine. He was the | 
son of a soldier and an admiral’s daughter, born at | 
Loches, in 1799, and as a youth had a passion for | 
the military career, not shared by his parents. | 
From 1816 to 1828 he was in service; but the 
passion wore out, or he could never have written 
that best and truest of his books, ‘ Military Servi- 
tude and Grandeur,'—and, moreover, there was 
another passion born in him, that of becoming a 
poet and a man of letters. As early as the days 
when he enrolled himself among the Red Musque- 
teers in the Royal Household, he had begun to write 
and to publish poems on stories Scriptural and 
picturesque; but it was not till 1826, when his 
historical novel, ‘Cinq Mars,’ appeared, that he 
was thoroughly acknowledged as one of those the 
foremost in the phalanx. The worth of this tale 
must have come most vividly then before the novel 
reader, who had been suffering under the trash of 
D’Arlincourt, or even (no disrespect to the dead) 
from the unhealthy and tumid sentimentalities 
of Chateaubriand. Later came De Vigny’s plays, 
‘Othello,’ ‘La Maréchaled’Ancre,’ and ‘Chatterton.’ 
The last of these alone can be said to have made any 
great sensation, and this was in good part ascribable 
to the acting, in Kitty Bell, of Madame Dorval, 
whom at that time the romanticists were doing 
their very utmost to enthrone as a rival to Mdlle. 
Mars,—an impossible feat, inasmuch as a stormy 
and unequal talent like Dorval’s can have small 
chance against the perfect measure, gracefulness, 
and thought with which the admirable genius for the 
stage of Mars wasat oncetempered and strengthened. 
The other work of De Vigny’s which may be named 
here, and the one by which possibly he will be the 
best recollected, is his ‘Stello.? His best works, 
we imagine, will last: for the deep feeling they con- 
tain, for their writer’s acquaintance with the scenes 
and manners treated, and for the wholesome, 
relishing, unaffected French in which they are 
written. All these things were reflected in the 
conversation and bearing of the man. Perhaps a 
little too fastidious (and, like fastidious people, too 
willing to adrait the notion that he hardly enjoyed 
the share of fame which was his due among more 
tawdry contemporaries), he was urbane without 
insipidity, full of good matter;—on the whole, to be 
recollected as one of the least fatiguing French 
celebrities who ever gathered a circle of select and 
distinguished persons round him. His literary in- 
tercourse with the public had greatly slackened 
during the last twenty years of his life. His death 
took place after a prolonged illness. France has 
too few such men of letters and art left. 





Science has to deplore a heavy loss. Jacob 
Grimm died of an apoplectic fit on Sunday last, 
the 20th instant, at 10 o'clock in the evening. 
Born on the 4th of January, 1785, at Steinau, in 


his participation in the protest of the seven Git- 
tingen professors, was expatriated, in 1837, by the 
late King of Hanover, but was called to Berlin, in 
1841, as a Member of the Royal Academy, where 
he commenced, with his younger brother (who died 
a few years before him), the publication of the great 
German dictionary, the chief work of his life. 
Unhappily, he has left this work unfinished; the 
last number (which has just been issued) breaks off 
with the word Fromm. Let us hope that the rich 
materials amassed by him for the Dictionary may 
fall into the right hands, and that the work may 
be continued in a manner worthy of the master 
who conceived and who commenced it. Of course, 
it will never become what it would have been under 
Grimm’s own guidance. His loss, indeed, is an 
irreparable one. 

Mr. Bentley offers the following, by way of 
explanation, in reference to the title of Mr. Beach’s 
work, ‘Andrew Deverel; the History of an Ad- 
venturer in New Guinea and on the Spanish 
Main’:— 

“New Burlington Street, Sept. 14, 1863. 

“On referring to the Atheneum of Saturday 
last, page 337, a remark is made in regard to 
Mr. Beach’s book, ‘ Andrew Deverel,’ to which, in 
justice to myself, I beg to be allowed to reply. The 
work in question was placed by me in very com- 
petent hands to prepare for the press, and on re- 
ceiving it back the obnoxious title was recommended 
to me. I had reason to consider that the book bore 
out that title, especially as Mr. Beach told me he 
had resided in New Guinea. As the book was fre- 
quently advertised before it was issued, with this 
title, it was in Mr. Beach’s power to have requested 
the withdrawal of this misnomer.— Yours, Xe., 

“ RIcHARD BENTLEY.” 

On Monday evening, the Shakspearian enter- 
tainment, proposed by Miss Edith Heraud and 
Herr Krueger, was tried, and received the appro- 
bation of the audience ; but it has evidently been 
produced too early in the season for immediate 
profit. The selections were made from scenes in 
‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ King 
John,’ ‘Henry the Eighth,’ ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra’ and ‘Much Ado about Nothing’; and each 
was preceded with appropriate vocal music by Mr. 
Beuthin. Miss Heraud sustained twelve charac- 
ters. The stage is supplied with two scenes : one 
representing the street in Stratford in which Shak- 
speare’s house is situate, and the other the room 
in which the poet was born, and, it is supposed, 
wrote some of his plays. These scenes have been 
capitally painted by Mr. Fenoulhet. The vestibule 
and hall were decorated with flowers and leaves, 
composing wreaths surrounding the names of the 
plays from which the selections had been made, and 
doing much credit to the taste of the arranger, Mrs. 
Butterfield. The overtures to the two parts into 
which the recitations were divided, were played by 
Master Harold, a German boy, aged eight years, 
whose excellent performance excited general sur- 
prise. The solos were admirably sung by Miss 
Brent, Mrs. Beuthin, Herr Bonn, Mr. Page and 
Signor Nappi, aided by an efficient chorus. These 
lyrical accompaniments impart to the entertain- 
ment an especial air of novelty, and received 
frequent plaudits. 


Mr. Cooke, author of the ‘ Curiosities of Occult 
Literature,’ in a note, commenting on our review 
of that work [Athen. No. 1863, p. 41], thus writes: 


-—“In justice to myself, permit me now to state, 


for the information of your readers who have not 
read my book, that although Lord Brougham did 
not ‘patronize’ the Telescope plan, his Lordship 
did clearly sanction and ‘approve’ of the scheme 
in its original state, in his note to me of the 6th of 


January, 1853, unless his handwriting was forged. ; 


This note was the foundation-stone of Lieut. Mor- 
rison’s subsequent proceedings; and, so far as -I 
was concerned, it was the origin of the Emperor 
Life Assurance Company and of the Glamorgan 
Coal Company. As you suggest, I do demand, as 
a public right, that astrology should be legalized, 
or clearly and unequivocally prohibited by law, to 
prevent the repetition of the scandal which you 
have assisted to expose.”—By the above, it would 





the Hessian province of Hanau, he, on account of 


seem that the writer has lost faith in Zadkiel,. and 





places Lord Brougham on a level with the man who 
is, after all, “no conjuror.” 

There is a sort of poetical felicity in the fact 
that there is about to be erected in the Sandwich 
Islands a monument to Capt. Cook, whom his coun. 
trymen have, so far, forgotten to honour. It is true 
that some of the greatest behefactors to England 
remain uncommemorated, and peculiarly so of those 
who have served her at sea—boasted to be her 
peculiar element. Where is the public monument to 
Rodney, to Duncan, or, out of St. Paul’s, to Howe, 
Jervis, Shovel? Have any of the Arctic discoverers 
monuments to say how great were their courage 
and endurance? Dibdin, who served his country in 
his way, has not even a stone with his name on it 
erected at public charge. Above all, there is the 
memory of the Author of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’— 
a book which has done infinite service towards 
making English lads into sailors,—entrusted to hig 
works alone. 


We are requested to state that the paragraph on 
Alpine experiences which appeared in our number 
for September 12, page 336, and which was for- 
warded to us by Prof. Tyndall as the experiences 
of Mr. R. 8. Watson, had been previously published 
in No. III. of the Alpine Journal. 


The War-Christian Literature over the seas is apt 
to indulge in strong terms, some of which shock 
the nicer sense of European ears. It has at length 
made a descent in England. In the published 
speech of the Rev. W. N. Channing, delivered last 
Monday, at Leeds, we find the speaker asserting 
that on the United States Republic “rested the 
hope of Providence!” Applause followed, but 
whether at the blasphemy of the sentiment or the 
absurdity of the figure of speech is not indicated. 


Hippolyte Flandrin, who has been engaged on 
the decoration of the Church of Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés, has been compelled to resign his work for 
the present, and travel to Italy for rest and genial 
climate. He has suffered from the effect of the 
damp arches under which he has been working. 


“Tf it be impossible to predict,” says a 
Paris Correspondent, ‘‘ who will be the successful 
competitor for the ‘Tour-Landry prize, I may 
safely assert that it will not be the poet who has 
lately written a poem on Mazas; since the inspira- 
tion of the poet has already led him into the most 
compromising trouble. It would appear frem his 
evidence before the Correctional Police that, being 
anxious to do himself full justice in a tragedy 
which he was composing, entitled ‘Le Bandagiste 
du Désert; ou, Travail et Mistre,’ he wandered 
into the fields, and so on to the woods, where he 
was found stealing nuts! His excuses, although 
ingeniously put, did not appear to satisfy his 
judges, who, without taking into consideration the 
proverbial eccentricity of genius, condemned the 
author of ‘Mazas’ and the ‘Bandagiste du Désert’ 
to one month’s imprisonment. ‘Genius and its 
rewards are,’ indeed, ‘ briefly told.’” 

A literary thief has carried off from the 
“ Ambrosian Library” at Milan the whole of the 
autograph correspondence of the Medici with the 
Dukes of Milan, from 1496 to 1510. This treasure 
was stolen from the study of Dr. Gatti, the con- 
servator. Why was it not more securely located? 
Manuscripts of the British Museum are not kept in 
the conservator’s study. 


Sensation novelists may assert that they do not 
outstrip nature. Last week, a man named Hagan, 
in the county Antrim, cruelly maltreated his wife 
for making away with a dead man’s finger. The 
terrible finger was a talisman cherished by Hagan, 
because it rendered him invisible. As the wife 
asserted that he was a thief, the loss of such a 
powerful piece of magic upset the safety of his 
vocation. 


A deputation of the Hungarian Academy is on 
its way to Constantinople, to make researches in 
the library of the Sultan after the remnants of the 
celebrated library of King Matthias Corvinus, and 
to take copies of the more important manuscripts. 
The Sultan has granted a gracious permission. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY. 
TUESDAY. 

Prof. JUKES read a ‘ Report on the Chemical 
and Mineral Composition of the Granites and 
Associated Rocks of Donegal,’ by a Committee, 
consisting of Mr. Scott, Sir R. Griffith, and Prof. 
Haughton, appointed at the Manchester Meeting. 
—The first portion of the Report contained a 
general description of the geological features of the 
County Donegal, with an account of the different 
facts observed by the members of the Committee 
during their various tours in the county. It stated 
that, in many particulars, the non-granitic rocks of 
the County Donegal resembled those which are 
described by Mr. Macfarlane as characterizing the 
Huronian series of Canada and its Norwegian 
equivalent the Tellemarken quartz formation of 
Naumann, and the views put forward were sup- 
ported by quotations from Mr. Macfarlane’s papers 
in the Canadian Naturalist and Geologist for 
1862, from the reports of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, and from Keilhan’s ‘Gaea Norwegica.’ 
One of the points on which considerable stress was 
laid by the authors of the Report was the occurrence 
of ‘a chalcedonic conglomerate, of which the 
cement is micaceous and the pebbles are mainly 
siliceous of the chalcedonic variety,” but consist 
also of pieces of the mica schist itself, and some- 
times also of felspar. This rock is an extremely 
characteristic feature of the N.E. of the County 
Donegal, and may perhaps be found to be present 
in a corresponding position in Scotland, as it would 
appear that conglomerates of a similar nature have 
been observed by Sir R. Griffith at Anie, in the 
neighbourhood of Callander, and by Prof. Haughton 
at the summit level of the Crinan canal. The 
igneous rocks, which are very abundant in the 
county, were found to be regularly interstratified 
with the grits seen in Innishowen, while in the 
south of the county rocks of a similar constitution 
were found to be intrusive. Analyses of both 
varieties were given in the Report. The coarse- 
grained varieties of these rocks are all termed by 
the authors ‘‘syenites,” as they class under the 
generic term syenites all rocks which consist 
mainly of a hornblendic mineral, associated with 
felspar, and with quartz or mica, or both. This 
term includes diorite and other rocks, whose 
nomenclature seems at present to be not quite 
fixed, as the names are used in different senses by 
different authors. Limestone was found in con- 
siderable abundance; no fossils have been disco- 
vered in it, and it passes into crystalline marble in 
the neighbourhood of the granite. As to the granite 
itself, it contains the two felspars orthoclase and 
oligoclase, with black mica, quartz, and almost 
universally small crystals of sphene. In some varie- 
ties of the rock it is so abundant as to induce the 
authors of the Report to term it sphene granite. 
This mineral has been long known to exist in the 
granite of parts of Scotland, and it is also found in 
that of Galway. Evidence was adduced to show 
the gneissose character of the granite, when seen 
in the field, and its passage by insensible gradation 
into gneiss and mica schist, in a manner precisely 
similar to that described by Keilhan as having 
been observed by him in Norway. In addition to 
this fact, attention has been drawn to the stratified 
nature of the granite and to the occurrence of 
gneiss and of limestone in several localities within 
its area. In such cases the limestone is extremely 
rich in minerals, and is generally accompanied by 
a peculiar rock, called by the authors ‘sphene 
rock,” which consists of orthoclase, quartz, and 
pyroxene, with sphene in extreme abundance; and 
a quotation was made from the Canadian reports 
before referred to, to show that a similar connexion 
of these rocks had been observed in Canada. The 
Report did not contain any statements relative to 
the age of the rocks of Donegal, but it expressed 
a hope that the labours of the Geological Survey of 
Treland in Connaught and of the Survey of Scotland 
would shortly afford data on which sound reasoning 
as to the age of the Donegal rocks might be based. 





| The chemical constitution of the granites, syenites, 


and the included minerals was then discussed. 
Most of the analyses have already been brought 
before the Geological Society of London, and pub- 
lished in vol. xviii. of their Quarterly Journal. In 
addition to these, two analyses of Scotch granites 
were given, one from Strontian and the other from 
Tobermory, which had been selected owing to their 
similarity to some of the Donegal granites. The 
Committee desired to. express their obligations to 
Sir R. Murchison, who had kindly furnished them 
with the series of specimens from which these two 
had been taken. The Report concluded with an 
important investigation into the mineralogical con- 
stitution of the granites, which was furnished by 
Prof. Haughton. Only the results of the calcula- 
tion were laid before the Association. The author 
intends to bring the investigation before the Geo- 
logical Society of London at an early date. The 
following is a brief sketch of the results which 
have been obtained. There are four equations 
to determine four unknown quantities, namely, 
the quartz, orthoclase, oligoclase and black mica, 
which are assumed to compose the granites in 
which they are actually present, and whose com- 
position is taken exclusively from the analyses of 
specimens obtained in the district under examina- 
tion. From the co-efficients of the four equations, 
which may be at once reduced to three, by elimina- 
tion of the quartz, ten constants are obtained, by 
the use of which the per-centages are easily found. 
The application of this method of calculation to 
the seventeen analyses of granite and granite 
rocks, which are given in the report, leads to results 
which are unexpected. Nine of the granites give 
negative values to some one or more of the unknown 
quantities, and therefore cannot consist of the four 
ininerals above mentioned. The remaining eight 
give positive values, and therefore may consist of 
these minerals. On applying to these eight granites 
further tests furnished by equations relating to the 
different protoxide bases, it is found that not a 
single one satisfies all the conditions exactly ; how- 
ever, the degree of approximation between the 
calculated and observed per-centages of the con- 
stituents is very close, as was shown by an example. 
From this result it follows that not a single 
granite of those which were examined can be 
represented by four minerals having the precise 
composition given in the Report, although nearly 
one-half of them might be represented by 
minerals having the same oxygen ratios as those 
assumed. Hence the authors would conclude 
that, as has been suggested by many petrolo- 
gists, it is unsafe to draw conclusions as to the 
mineralogical composition of a rock like granite 
from the analysis of minerals picked out of veins 
and other coarse-grained portions of the rock, and 
that itis @ fortiori more unsafe to apply to the case 
of any granite analyses of foreign specimens of 
minerals which have never been proved to exist in 
the district in which the granite occurs. The actual 
specimens which have been analyzed are deposited 
in the Museum of Trinity College, Dublin, and a 
duplicate series in that of the Royal Dublin Society. 
A catalogue of the mineral localities of Donegal 
was appended to the Report. Upwards of sixty 
species have been observed. 

‘On the Origin of the Jointed ‘Prismatic Struc- 
ture in Basalts and other Igneous Rocks,’ by Prof. 
J. THoMSON. ‘ 

‘On a Synopsis of the Bi-valved Entomostraca 
of the Carboniferous Strata of Great Britain and 
Treland,’ by Prof. T. R. Jones and Mr. J. W. 
KIrKBY. 

‘ Notes on some Fossil and recent Foraminifera, 
collected in Jamaica by the late Lucas Barrett, 
F.G.8.,’ by Prof. T. R. Jones and Mr. W. K. 
PARKER. 

‘On some Fossil Fishes from the Permian Lime- 
stone of Fulwell, near Sunderland,’ by Mr. J. W. 
Kirxsy.—The object of the paper was to record 
the discovery of fish remains in the Upper Mag- 
nesian limestone of the Permian formation, the 
discovery being of interest, especially on account 
of the remains having been found at a horizon con- 
siderably higher in the Permian series than any 
vertebrate remains had been previously known to 
occur. The fossils were first noticed in August, 
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1861, in a newly-opened quarry, belonging to Sir 
Hedworth Williamson, Bart., at Fulwell, a mile and 
a half to the north of Sunderland. The quarry is in 
the northern slope of the hill, and is not far from 
another and older quarry. In these and others 
the magnesian limestone is largely worked for 
lime-burning, as it had been in the older quarries for 
the last sixty years, during which time no traces 
of any organic remains had been found. In work- 
ing lower and inferior strata, in order to keep the 
new colliery at its proper level, the great bulk of 
the fossil fish were discovered. Most of them are 
found in one bed, or zones of beds of limestone, 
there, nevertheless, being several instances of their 
occurrence both above and below. A similar dis- 
covery was afterwards made in the equivalent strata 
of the old quarry. The same fish-bed also appeared 
to extend considerably to the north-east, the half 
tail of a small fish having been obtained from a 
stratum of limestone in Marsden Bay. The fossils 
appeared almost invariably to have belonged to 
perfect individuals. At least, the entire skeleton, 
fins, and bones of the head seemed to have been 
unimpaired up to the period of deposition, though 
there were instances of distortion by subsequent 
compression. <A pair or two of individuals were 
sometimes found together. Fully nine-tenths of 
the specimens found belonged to a single species 
of Paleoniscus. The remainder belonged pro- 
bably to two or three species of the same genus, 
and to a species of Acrolysis. The Palonisci 
were small, the largest being a little over four 
inches in length. The Acrolysis seemed to have 
attained a length of twelve inches. Associated 
with the fish remains there had also occurred, rarely, 
some fragments of plants. These, though imper- 
fectly preserved, appeared to be referable to three 
species, one of which was a Calamite, another a 
Caulerpa, and the third was a large reed-like form, 
whose generic relations were difficult to determine 
from the discovered fragments. These were the 
only fossils that had been met with along with the 
fish. These fish-bearing strata were 150 feet from 
the top of the Upper Limestone. The discovery 
carried the Permian vertebrata from the lower 
beds of the Durham series high into the upper, 
| and near enough to the trias to give to their occur- 
| rence, perhaps, more than usual interest. To the 
| paper were appended descriptions of the species. 
_-, Report of the Shetland Dredging Committee, in 
| its Geological Bearings,’ by Mr. J. G. JEFFREYS. 

‘A List of the Upper Tertiary Fossils of Udde- 

walla in Sweden,’ by Mr. J. G. JEFFREYs. 

SirC. LYEtt, referring to certain shells which had 
| been found in Wales, said it was proved to demon- 
| stration that the whole of Snowdonia, the highest 
| mountains in Wales, were islands at the time the 
| shells existed. The changes that must have taken 
| place in the earth’s crust to produce this perma- 

nent upheaval were really most astonishing ; and 
| it was proved how the study of the living species. 
| of shells, which Mr. Jeffreys had so successfully 
cultivated, opened up wonderful geological infer- 

|ences in regard to the changes that had taken 
place in the earth in modern times. 

‘On the Upper Tertiary Strata of the Bohuslin 
District,’ by Dr. A.W. Mato. 

‘On a Wash or Drift through the Coal-Field of 
Durham,’ by Messrs. N. Woop and E. F. Boyp. 

‘Observations on the Permians of the North- 
West of England,’ by Sir R. I. Murcuison and 
Prof. Harnkness.—The authors described the Per- 
mian rocks as the newest paleozoic deposits, form- 
ing a natural group characterized by community 
of animal and vegetable life existence in various 
| parts of Europe; and said that, until he (Sir R. 
Murchison) proposed the term Permian, this group 
had no collective name. In the east of England 
there was no deposit that could be classed with the 
Permian. In the north-west, particularly at St. 
Bees Head and in the valleys leading from the 
river Eden to the Pennine range, there was a re- 
markable display of rocks, sandstones, and conglo- 
merates, which were linked indissolubly and con- 
formably with the magnesian limestones. Thelower 
portion of the deposit over a very large portion of 
England was formerly called the Lower Red Sand- 
stone. All these deposits were in the first instance 
admirably described by Prof. Sedgwick, whose: 
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description had been the foundation of all our 

knowledge on this subject. His reason for propos- 
ing this simple name was that he found on the 
Continent the characteristics of the formation 
spread over a country twice as large as France ; 
and when the same community of character was 
found in this country geologists adopted the name 
and applied it to this country. In Germany he had 
asserted that there was a great overlying sand- 
stone superposed on the magnesian limestone 
which formed the upper part of the group ; and he 
showed in all sections that were typical, that this 
mass of sandstone went with the magnesian lime- 
stone and was completely separated from the 
triassic deposits which were named the New Red 
sandstones. This conclusion was steadily con- 
tested by many German authorities, who did not 
like to part with any portion of their Bunter 
Sandstein or to accord any part of it to his 
Permian group. Among those who opposed 
this view was Dr. Geinitz, who had endeavoured 
to show that it was a dual deposit, and not a triad 
deposit, and he now called it Dias. Against that he 
(Sir Roderick) had entered his protest. He was now 
pleased to find from the labours of Mr. Binney, 
followed by those of Prof. Harkness, and confirmed 
‘by his own survey of the rocks, that in reality the 
west side of England offered the most complete 
confirmation that could be given of the tripartite 
arrangement of the Permian Group, and com- | 
pletely fortified him in the opinion he promulgated 

that the Germans were wrong and that he was | 
right. A detailed examination of the rocks, which 
he had been looking at with Prof. Harkness, had | 
led him to the conviction that if you ascend any | 
one of the little groups, particularly the Hilton | 
group, from the vale of Eden, up to the great | 
Pennine fault, you will find a succession of con- 
glomerate beds overlying the enormous mass of | 
the lower portion of this great group. The details 

were explained by Prof. Harkness, whose observa- | 
tions he had confirmed. He called attention to the 

value of them in reference to certain beds of plants | 
which were absolutely Permian plants. Above the | 
limestone and conglomerate came a series of clay | 
or shale—he would call them marl—which he 

associated with sandstone. They passed con- 

formably without any break whatever into the | 
upper sandstone. He was sure Mr. Binney would | 
sustain all he had said in reference to this group 
being a great palzozoic trias. He did not like the 
words dias and trias, because in England we had 
no trias; there was no central member of the | 
system; the name was given to that superior 

formation by a German geologist, because the 

division was clear in that part of the world. It | 
was not so, however, in other parts; and no | 
general name ought to be given from the division | 
of rocks that happened in any one country. St. 

Bees Head exhibited a small and most instructive | 
portion of the Roth-todte-liegende (red-dead-liers) | 
of the Germans, or the Lower Red Sandstone of | 
English geology. The conglomerates which were 
deposited unconformably on the summit, called 
sandstones in that country, were eroded in a most 
irregular manner, and the breccia entered into all 
the sinuosities, showing in that part a complete 
physical break between coal, sandstones, and the 
superjacent Permian rocks. This was an important 
point, because an eminent German geologist had 
endeavoured to class this Roth-todte-liegende with a 
coal deposit. St. Bees Head was an instance of the 
total separation of the carboniferous deposit, and 
the beginning of a new series of things in these 
breccia and gravel and sand, and so forth, entering 
into all the sinuosities of the sea-worn or water- 
worn rock. Immediately upon this breccia, the 
representative of the yellow sandstones, the lower 
of this country, which underlie the magnesian 
limestone to the west, comes clearly unequivocal 
magnesian limestone, filled with some fossils that 
would be found at Sunderland and along the Har- 
tlepool coast. There they had, then, magnesian 
limestone distinctly resting on this lower breccia, 
and superposed and passing upwards, without the 
slightest break in the argillaceous beds, into the 
sandstones. He would say a word on a point of 
importance to gentlemen living in mining districts. 
In Germany this deposit would not have been | 
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known so well had there not existed under it a cer- 
tain thin band called Kupfer-schiefer, which, though 
thin, was in that part of Germany explored most 
pertinaciously by the miners, and followed every- 
where. In this country the Roth-todte-liegende 
afforded no mineral substance; and we had been 
hitherto unacquainted with the value of a deposit 
to which he would now call attention. It was the 
most important mineral deposit that had ever been 
discovered in the north-west of England, and it was 
enriching the people to an incredible extent. He 
referred to the hematite deposits in the cavities of 
the mountain limestone. It had often been asked 
—To what age are we to attribute this enormous 
infilling of this beautiful hematite ironstone? 
There were some who had attributed it to Tertiary 
periods. Prof. Phillips was the first who made 
the suggestion that it was probably connected with 
the very series of deposits to which he now called 
attention. Prof. Phillips, therefore, had the great 
merit of having pointed out the way to them, and 
he would allow that to-day they had a proof of the 
value of his suggestion, with which he was possibly 
unacquainted before. He had said that the bottom 
of this series was this great accumulation of breccia. 
It was distinctly seen as forming the bottom part 
of it in many parts of Furness. There were masses 
of brockram superjacent to, and making a natural 
cover for the hematite limestone. The hematite 
had been frequently worked out by old workmen 
from the cavities under the breccia. This discovery 
enriched his Permian group; and it showed that 
that period of the earth, so remarkable in Germany 
for the up-pouring of porphyry, and the great 
change which took place in the earth after the for- 
mation of coal, enriched the Permian system by the 
formation of a deposit of the richest and most valu- 


! able mineral in the British Isles. 


‘On a Salamander in the Roth-liegendes,’ by Dr. 
GEINITZ.—It was found some years ago in a slab 
of grey marl slate, belonging to the lower Roth- 
liegende, not to the Kupfer-schiefer. Capt. B. 
Ibbetson had proved the relation of this fossil 
with the living siren lacertina, L. of North Caro- 
lina, so that he was persuaded he had in the fossil 
an old and gigantic siren (a salamander), whose 
dimensions exceeded those of the living species 
about ten times. There were preserved three and 
a half vertebrae, with a part of the skin; and the 
name proposed was Palcosiren Bernenti, Gein. 

‘On the Reptiliferous and Footprint Sandstones 


| of the North-East of Scotland,’ by Prof. Hark- 


NESS.—Prof. Harkness made a statement on the 
reptiliferous and footprint sandstones of the north- 
east of Scotland, which afforded evidence of forms 
belonging to a period far more remote than any of 
which paleontology spoke. 

Sir C. LyEtt regretted the short time left for 
discussion of a question relating to the theory of 
progressive development of organic life, for if the 
facts put forward were true, one of the greatest 
blows had been struck at the theory of develop- 
ment, as generally understood, that could possibly 
have been dealt. There had been too great an 
inclination on the part of geological discoverers to 
assume that any given form of animal entered into 
this planet at the period of the rock in which it 
happened to be found; and the warning he had 
constantly given against this tendency had been 
interpreted as a much stronger protest against the 
doctrine of progression than it ought to have been. 
When the first of these telerpetons, being a new 
form, was announced to be found in a rock, re- 
ported on good authority to be Devonian, or, at 
any rate, paleozoic, he did feel a pleasure in the 
rebuke such a fact gave to the doctrine that no 
reptiles existed at that period. It always ap- 
peared to him unphilosophical, merely because we 
knew nothing of the vertebrate life of that period, 
to assume, therefore, that no reptiles existed older 
than the trias. But afterwards, when it was dis- 
covered that the Stagonolepis, a supposed fish, 
was a crocodilian reptile, and that some of the other 
forms were the same as those of the crocodiles now 
living in the Ganges, he began seriously to doubt 
whether his friends had assigned a true position in 
the geological series to these beds. Now, he quite 
saw from the investigations that these must be 
admitted to be a consecutive regular series from 








“unquestionably Lower Red beds containing the well. 


known fishes of the Old Red forms that were known 
to be carboniferous up to the beds containing those 
reptiles. He was inclined strongly to conclude that 
we had here conformable series, each containing 
in the lower part Devonian rocks, and in the 
upper part something newer than the coal. 

‘On some Remains of Bothriolepis from the 
Upper Old Red Sandstone of Elgin,’ by Mr. G. E, 
ROBERTS. 





Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
TUESDAY. 

‘ Description of a New Plant House. Communi- 
cated by Mr. N. B. Ward,’ by Mr. T. Bew ey. 

‘A Brief Account of the Vegetation of the Cliffs 
of Mohir, County Clare,’ by Mr. N. B. Warp. 

‘On the Occurrence of the Sperm Whale ( Physeter 
macrocephalus ) at Wick,’ by Mr. C. W. Pracn. 

‘Notice of a Monstrosity in a Whiting,’ by Mr. 
C. W. Rose. 

‘On the Physical Geography of the Malay 
Archipelago,’ by Mr. A. R. Watiace.—lIt first 
becomes necessary to define accurately the limits 
of the Archipelago, pointing out exactly what 
islands we include within it; for, though “all the 
islands between south-eastern Asia and Australia” 
seem pretty definite, yet to the eastward this 
region blends insensibly into the vast extent of the 
Pacific Islands. According to my views, the Malay 
—or, as I should prefer to name it, the Indo-Aus- 
tralian—Archipelago extends from the Nicobar 
Islands on the north-west to St. Christoval, one of 
the Solomon Islands, on the south-east, and from 
Luzon on the north to Rotte, near Timor, on the 
south. The eastern boundary is drawn at this par- 
ticular point for reasons which will be explained 
further on. Though not geographically correct to 
include any part of a continent in an archipelago, 
it is necessary for our purpose to consider the 
Malay peninsula as not only almost but quite an 
island, since it cannot be physically separated from 
the region of which we are now treating. Thus 
limited, the Archipelago is of asomewhat triangular 
form, with an extreme length of about 5,000, and 
breadth of rather more than 2,000 English miles. 
The mere statement of these dimensions, however, 
will give but an imperfect idea of the extent and 
geographical importance of this region, which, 
owing to its peculiar position, is worse represented 
on maps than any other on the globe. In many 
atlases of great pretension there is no map of 
the whole Archipelago. A small portion of it 
generally comes in with Asia, and another piece 
with the Pacific Islands; but in order to ascer- 
tain its form and extent as a whole, we are 
almost always obliged to turn to the map of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. It thus happens that, sel- 
dom seeing this region, except on a diminutive 
scale, its real form and dimensions, and the size, 
situations, and names of its component islands, 
are, perhaps, less familiar to educated persons than 
those of any other countries of equal importance. 
They can hardly bring themselves to imagine that 
this sea of islands is really in many respects com- 
parable with the great continents of the earth. The 
traveller, however, soon acquires different ideas. 
He finds himself sailing for days or even for weeks 
along the shores of one of these great islands, often 
so great that the inhabitants believe it to be a 
boundless continent. He finds that voyages among 
these islands are commonly reckoned by weeks and 
months, and that the inhabitants of the eastern 
and western portions of the Archipelago are as 
mutually unknown to each other as are the native 
races of North and South America. On visiting 
the coasts of one of the larger islands, he hears of 
the distinct kingdoms which lie along its shores, of 
the remote north or east or south, of which he can 
obtain little definite information, and of the wild 
and inaccessible interior, inhabited by cannibals 
and demons, the haunt of the charmed deer which 
bears a precious jewel in its forehead, and of the 
primeval men who have not yet lost their tails. 
The traveller, therefore, soon looks upon this region 
as one altogether apart. He finds it possesses its 
own races of men and its own aspects of nature. 
It is an island-world, with insular ideas and feel- 
ings, customs, and modes of speech; altogether cut 
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off from the great continents into which we are 
accustomed to divide the globe, and quite incapable 
of being classed with any of them. Its dimensions, 
too, are continental. You may travel as many 
thousand miles across it, in various directions, 
occupying as many weeks and months as would be 
necessary to explore any of the so-called quarters 
of the globe. It contains as much variety in its 
climate, in its physical phenomena, its animate and 
inanimate life, and its races of mankind, as some 
of those regions exhibit. If, therefore, the claim 
of Australia to be a fifth division of the globe be 
admitted, I would ask for this great archipelago 
(at least on the present occasion) to be considered 
a sixth. Looking at a map on which the volcanic 
regions of the Archipelago are marked out—those 
which are subject to earthquakes, which are of 
yoleanic origin, and which abound more or less in 
extinct as well as active voleanoes—we see at a 
glance that the great islands of Borneo and Celebes 
form the central mass around which the volcanic 
islands are distributed, so as rudely to follow their 
outline and embrace them on every side but one in 
a vast fiery girdle. Along this great volcanic band 
{about 5,000 miles in length) at least fifty moun- 
tains are continually active, visibly emitting smoke 
or vapour; a much larger number are known to 
have been in eruption during the last 300 years; 
while the number which are so decidedly of volcanic 
origin that they may at any moment burst forth 
again, must be reckoned by hundreds. It is not 
now my object to describe the many fearful erup- 
tions that have taken place in this region. In 
the amount of injury to life and property, and in 
the magnitude of their effects, they have not been 
surpassed by any upon record. Forty villages were 
destroyed by the eruption of Papandayang in Java, 
where the whole mountain was blown up by re- 
peated explosions, and a large lake left in its place. 
3y the great eruption of Tomboro in Sumbawa, 
12,000 people were destroyed, and the ashes dark- 
ened the air, and fell thick upon the earth and sea 
for 300 miles round. Even quite recently, since I 
quitted the country, a mountain which has been 
quiescent for more than 200 years suddenly burst 
into activity. The island of Makian, one of the 
Moluccas, was rent open in 1646 by a violent erup- 
tion which left a huge chasm on one side, extend- 
ing into the heart of the mountain. It was, when 
I last visited it, clothed with vegetation to the 
summit, and contained twelve populous Malay 
villages. On the 29th of December, 1862, after 
215 years of perfect inaction, it again suddenly 
burst forth, blowing up and completely altering 
the appearance of the mountain, destroying the 
greater part of the inhabitants, and sending forth 
such volumes of ashes as to darken the air at Ter- 
nate, 40 miles off, and almost entirely to destroy 
the growing crops on that and the surrounding 
islands. The island of Java contains more vol- 
canoes, active and extinct, than any other known 
district of equal extent. They are about forty-five 
in number, and many of them exhibit most beauti- 
ful examples of the volcanic cone on a large scale, 
single or double, with entire or truncated summits, 
and averaging 10,000 feet high. It is now well 
ascertained that almost all voleanoes have been 
slowly built up by the accumulation of the matter 
—mud, ashes and lava—ejected by themselves. 
The openings or craters, however, frequently shift 
their position; so that a country may be covered 
with a more or less irregular series of hills in chains 
and masses, only here and there rising into lofty 
cones, and yet the whole may be produced by true 
voleanic action. In this manner the greater part 
of Java has been formed. The great island of 
Sumatra exhibits, in proportion to its extent, a 
much smaller number of volcanoes; and a consider- 
able portion of it has had, probably, a non-voleanic 
origin. Going northward, Amboyna, a part of 
Bouru, and the west end of Ceram, the north part 
of Gilolo, and all the small islands around it, the 
northern extremity of Celebes, and the islands of 
Siau and Sauguir are wholly volcanic. The Philip- 
pine Archipelago contains many active and extinct 
voleanoes. In striking contrast with this region of 
subterranean fires, the island of Celebes in all its 
southern peninsulas, the great mass of Borneo, and 
the Malay peninsula, are not known to contain a 





single volcano, active or extinct. To the east of 
the volcanic band is another quiescent area of 
1,000 miles wide, the great island of New Guinea 
being free from volcanoes and earthquakes. To- 
wards its eastern extremity, however, these re- 
appear in some small islands off its coast, and in 
New Britain, New Ireland, and the Solomon 
Islands, which contain active volcanoes. The con- 
trasts of vegetation and of climate in the Archipelago 
may be best considered together, the one being to 
some extent dependent on the other. Placed im- 
mediately upon the Equator, and surrounded by 
extensive oceans, it is not surprising that the various 
islands of the Archipelago should be almost always 
clothed with a forest vegetation from the level of 
the sea to the summits of the loftiest mountains. 
This is the general rule. Sumatra, New Guinea, 
Borneo, the Philippines, and the Moluccas, and 
the uncultivated parts of Java and Celebes, are all 
forest countries, except a few small and unimport- 
ant tracts, due, perhaps, in some cases, to ancient 
cultivation or accidental fires. To this, however, 
there is one important exception in the island of 
Timor, and all the smaller islands opposite, in which 
there is absolutely no forest such as exists in the 
other islands, and this character extends in a lesser 
degree to Flores, Sumbawa, Lombock, and Bali. 
The changes of the monsoons and of the wet and 
dry seasons in some parts of the Archipelago are 
very puzzling; and an accurate series of observa- 
tions in numerous localities is required to elucidate 
them. Speaking generally, the whole south-western 
part of the Archipelago, including the whole range 
of islands from Sumatra to Timor, with the larger 
half of Borneo and the southern peninsula of 
Celebes, have a dry season from April to Novem- 
ber, with the south-east monsoon. This same wind, 
however, bends round Borneo, becoming the south- 
west monsoon in the China Sea, and bringing the 
rainy season to Northern Borneo and the Philip- 
pines. In the Moluccas and New Guinea the 
seasons are most uncertain. In the south-east mon- 
soon from April to November, it is often stormy 
at sea, while on the islands it is very fine weather. 
There is generally not more than two or three 
months’ dry hot weather about August and Sep- 
tember. This is the case in the northern extremity 
of Celebes and in Bouru, whereas in Amboyna 
July and August are the worst months in the year. 
In Ternate, where I resided at intervals for three 
years, I never could find out which was the wet 
and which the dry season. The same is the case 
at Banda, and a similar uncertainty prevails in 
Menado, showing probably that the proximity of 
active volcanoes has a great disturbing meteorolo- 
gical influence. In New Guinea a great amount of 
rain falls more or less all the year round. On the 
whole, the only general statement we can make 
seems to be that the countries within about three 
degrees on each side of the Equator have much 
rain and not very strongly contrasted seasons; 
while those with more south or north latitude have 
daily rains during about four months in the year, 
while for five or six months there is almost always 
a cloudless sky and a continual drought.” The 
author next considered the Malayan Archipelago 
in its geological and zoological relations to Asia and 
to Australia, mentioning the well-established fact 
that one portion of it is almost as much Asiatic in 
its organic productions as the British isles are Euro- 
pean, while the remainder bears the same relation 
to Australia that the West India Islands do to 
America. 

‘On the Irruptjon of Syrrhaptes Paradoxus,’ by 
Mr. N. Newron.—These birds, which are com- 
monly known as Pallas’s sand grouse, and which 
are of Chinese origin, have made recent visits to 
this country, but have been rapidly exterminated 
or driven away. It appeared from the statement 
of the paper, that about 109 of these rare birds 
had been killed in the British Isles, of which 63 
were shot in Norfolk and Suffolk. Mr. Newton 
expressed an opinion that a good deal of what they 
heard about bird love was nonsense, but strongly 
condemned the unnecessary slaughter which had 
taken place, and was still taking place, among this 
species, which would have established itself here if 
it had received the commonest hospitality. 

.‘On the Generic Characters furnished by the 








‘different Modes of mining Leaves adopted by the 


Larve of Micro-Lepidoptera,’ by Mr. H. T. Starn- 
TON. 

‘On British Holothuriade with reference to new 
Species,’ by Rev. A. MERLE Norman. 

‘On the Morphology of the Echinodermata of 
the Family Ophiuride,’ by Rev. A. MERLE 
Norman. 

‘Report on the Natural History of the Island 
of Formosa,’ by Mr. R. SwinHoE. 

‘Report on the Mollusca of California,’ by Mr. 
P. P. CARPENTER. 

‘On the Great Division of the Pacific Ocean 
Fauna,’ by Mr. W. H. Pras. 

‘On the Proliferous Cones of the Common 
Larch,’ by Mr. J. Hoge. 

‘List of Rarer Phenogamous Plants in the 
south-east of Durham, discovered since 1829,’ by 
Mr. J. Hoge. 





Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
TUESDAY. 

‘On the recent Discovery of Lacustrine Human 
Habitations in Wigtonshire,’ by Lorp Lovaine.— 
Dowalton Loch, in which the structures about to 
be described were discovered, is a sheet of water 
of very irregular form, about two miles long and 
half a mile broad, situated in Wigtonshire, on the 
west coast of Scotland, at the end of a narrow 
valley five miles in extent, the whole of which is 
occupied by a moss, part of whose waters flow into 
the loch, and the remainder into the sea near Mon- 
reith; the elevation of the watershed near the 
middle of the valley being almost imperceptible. 
Sir William Maxwell, of Monreith, has effected 
the drairage of this loch at his own heavy ex- 
pense, to the great benefit of his neighbours as 
well as himself, by a cutting at its southern 
extremity of no less than 25 feet deep, for a con- 
siderable distance through the wall of whinstone 
and slate that closes the valley. The water having 
been partially drawn off, the bed of the loch 
exhibits the appearance of an immense sheet of 
mud, surrounded by beaches of different elevations, 
covered with large rolled stones and angular blocks 
of slate. It contains a few small islets, composed, 
apparently, of the same materials as the beaches. 
Sir W. Maxwell having heard that a bronze vessel 
had been found in the mud near the southern 
shore, succeeded in obtaining it, but could not 
trace other articles of the same description reported 
to have been found near it. On visiting the spot, 
19th of August, 1863, to obtain further information, 
I observed some timbers standing on an island 
near the centre of the loch, and was told that some 
one had been there in a boat when it first appeared 
above water, and had found bones, a small granite 
quern, and piles, and a spot was pointed out to me 
at the extremity of one of the little promontories, 
where similar piles were observable, which, on 
inspection, I found to be true. These piles varied 
from a foot to eighteen inches in circumference. 
Sir W. Maxwell’s bailiff, Mr. Chalmers, who dis- 
played great zeal and intelligence throughout 
these researches, having proceeded to the spot to 
secure labourers for the next day’s search, re- 
ported that, though it was not possible to reach 
the larger island, a smaller one was accessible, 
and that a canoe lay near it. On reachin 
the island over about 40 yards of mud, I foun 
it nearly circular, about 38 yards in circumfer- 
ence, and 13 in diameter. It was elevated about 
54 feet above the mud, and on each side of 
it were two patches of stone, nearly touching it. 
On the north side of it lay a canoe of oak, between 
the two patches, and surrounded by piles, the heads 
just appearing above the surface of the mud; it 
was 24 feet long, 4 feet 2 inches broad in the mid- 
dle, and 7 inches deep, the thickness of the bottom 
being 2 inches. On removing the stones which 
covered the surface, several teeth, apparently of 
swine and oxen, were found; and I proceeded to 
cut a trench round the islet, and upon coming to 
the southern end, a small quantity of ashes were 
turned up, in which were teeth and burnt bones, 
a piece of a fine earthenware armlet of a yellow 
colour, and a large broken earthenware bead, 
striped blue and white, together with a small metal 
ornament, apparently gilt; two other pieces of an 
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armlet of the same material, one striped with blue | 
and white, were also found on the surface. On cut- 
ting deeper into the structure (the foregoing objects 
having been found on the outside about two feet 
from the top), it proved to be wholly artificial, 
resting on the soft bottom of the loch; the upper- | 
most layer was a mass of brushwood about 2 feet 
thick; beneath it large branches and stems of | 
gma! trees, mostly hazel and birch, mingled with 
large stones, evidently added to compress the mass ; 
below that were layers of heather and brushwood, | 
intermingled with stones and soil, the whole resting 
upon a bed of fern about 1 foot thick, which | 
appeared in all the structures examined to form 
the foundation. The whole mass was pinned 
together by piles and stakes of oak and willow, 
some of them driven 24 feet into the bottom of the 
loch, similar to those above mentioned. The islet 
was surrounded by an immense number of those 
extending to a distance of 20 yards around it, and 
the masses of stone which apparently were meant | 
to act as breakwaters were laid amongst them. The 
one next examined stood about 60 yards off, at the | 
extremity of a rocky projection into the loch, but 
separated from it by the now hardened mud. It 
was smaller, and the layers were not so distinctly 
marked, and some of the timbers inserted in it 
under the first layer of brushwood were larger, 
and either split or cut to a face. A stake with two 
holes bored in it about the size of a finger, a thin 
piece of wood in which mortises had been cut, and | 
a sort of box, the interior of which was about 6 
inches cube, with a ledge to receive the cover, very 
rudely cut out of a block of wood, were found. I 
succeeded two days afterwards in reaching the 
largest islet ina boat. It appeared by measurement 
to be 3 feet below the level of the other islets; but 
it was much larger, and several depressions on its 
surface showed that it had sunk. Wherever the | 
Boil was not covered with stones and silt, teeth | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





were scattered all over it. We found quantities 

of bones at different depths in the mass, but 

always below the upper layer of faggots, and 

towards the outside. The progress of the excavation 

‘was very soon stopped by the oozing in of the | 
water, but a workman plunging his arm up to the 
shoulder into the soft material brought up hand- | 
fuls of the fern layer, mingled with sticks and | 
hazel nuts, and large bones, believed to be those of 

oxen. Near the spot lumps of sand and stone fused | 
together were picked up. On the south side of the | 
island extraordinary pains had been taken to 
secure the structure, heavy slabs of oak 5 ft. long, 
2 ft. wide, and 2in. thick were laid one upon 
another in a sloping direction, bolted together by 
stakes inserted in mortises 8 in. by 10 in. in size, 
and connected by squared pieces of timber 3 ft. 
Sin. in length. It extended to the length of 23 | 
yards, and its base, about 5 yards beyond the sur- | 
face of the mud, was formed of stems of trees laid | 
horizontally, and secured by stakes. In other 
respects the formation resembled that of the other 
islet, but it was far larger, measuring 100 yards | 
round by about 36 yards across. No building of 
any sort was discovered, but a large plank of oak 
12 ft. long, 14 in. broad, and 7 in. thick, lay covered 
with stones on the north side. The sinking of the 
mud had by this time laid bare a second canoe 
between the islet first examined and the shore; it 
was 18} ft. long, 2 ft. 7in. wide, and barely 2 in. 
deep ; a block of wood, cut to fit a hole left probably 
by a rotten branch, was inser‘ed in. the side, 2 ft. 
Jong. 7in. wide, and 5} in. thick, and had there 
been secured by pegs driven through the side; 
across the stern was cut a deep groove to admit a 
backboard. A hole 2 in. in diameter was bored at 
about. one-third of the length of both canoes in the 
bottom. This was so rotten that it would not bear 
my weight without breaking. The next day, being 
unable to reach the last-mentioned island, I found 
upon the spot which had been indicated to me on 
my first inquiry, no less than six structures similar 
to those before describedin asemi-circle. They were, 
however, much smaller, apparently single dwellings. 
Though upon some of themcharred wood was found, 
nothing else was discovered except a mortised piece 
of timber, which might have drifted there; and 
in one, inserted under the upper layer of brushwood, 
a. large oak timber, measuring 8 feet long by 3 


feet in circumference. Throughout these investiga- | author, and also from Prof. Wilson, what, in their 
tions, no tool or weapon of any sort has come to | opinion, is its probable antiquity. The alteration 
light. In the layers the leaves and nuts were per- | in the levels would account for the changes spoken 
fectly fresh and distinct, and the bark was as | of by the author. Lord Lovaine had suggested that 
plainly distinguishable on the stems and timber as | the changes of level had been brought about by the 
on the day they were laid down, as were also the | growth of peat impeding the ancient outlet of the 
heather and the fern. It is difficult to conjecture | lake. Now, if the archeologist could determine a 
the state of the loch when these edifices were | proximate date to the lowest of these dwellings, 


formed, and whether or not they were completed | 
at one period. The finding of the large stones in 
the lower layer of ferns might lead to the belief | 
that they were gradually raised as the waters of | 
the loch increased, and the necessity of strengthen- 
ing them by breakwaters would seem to prove that 
the loch must have risen considerably before they 
were abandoned. No other sort of building has 
been discovered on them; but the great number of 
teeth scattered over the surface of the larger island, 
and even on the mud surrounding, and the im- 
mense expenditure of labour indicated in the 
shaping and hewing of the large timber with tools, 
which must have been from the work produced | 
of the rudest description, betoken apparently a | 





and to the ornaments that were found there, it 
would throw light on one of the most interesting 
questions in chronology. It would throw light on 
the rate of the growth of peat, one of the modes 
of measuring the chronology of what geologists 
considered very modern periods—modern, that is, 
in reference to the existence of man; for those lake 
dwellings, so far as we know, all of them relate to 
a period when the form of Europe was just what 
it is now, or what it was when the. Romans con- 
quered Gaul. Contrasted, therefore, with the 
period of certain animals found in particular forma- 
tions, these lake habitations were all modern 
affairs; and if the bronze period could be carried 
back, as Prof. Wilson had remarked, to ages far 





| 
considerable population. The loch must have | more remote than had previously been thought, 
remained for a considerable period at each of the those lake dwellings which exclusively belonged to 
different levels before mentioned; at one time 6 or ; the stone period, but which also strictly belonged 
7 feet above its last level (that is, before its drain- | to the period of the living groups, and were long 
age was effected), to which it was reduced by three | posterior to the time of the extinct animals, 
cuts made to feed neighbouring mills, one certainly | must be proportionately ancient contrasted with 
of great antiquity. At 34 feet below the ordinary | historical times. He saw a letter the other day 
level there are unmistakeable appearances of a! from an able Swiss writer, in which it was stated 
former beach, with which the top of the first-men- | that not less than 160 lake dwellings had been 
tioned islet almost exactly coincides. It is remark- | found on the lakes of Switzerland. A large propor- 
able that though there are many rocky eminences tion of these lakes had been examined, .and it was 
in the bed of the loch, none bear token of ever | perfectly clear that some of them belonged to the 
having been used for the erection of these dwell- | stone period, without the slightest admixture of 
ings, which seem to have invariably been based | bronze. Not far from one of these stone-period 


| upon the soft bottom of the loch, where the inter- | dwellings there might occur one in which there 


vening mud and water may have afforded the | were, perhaps, 2,000 instruments, all of bronze, 


| thick, which, with four or five others, he had foundin 


inhabitant a greater security from attacks from | 
the shore. I had not time to examine fully the | 
shores of the loch; but I was assured by Mr. | 
Chalmers that he had examined them carefully | 
without finding traces of other structures. On a 

hill to the south there are remains of a Danish fort | 
(i. e. a circular entrenchment), and the very ancient 

ruin called Long Castle is on an adjacent pro- | 
montory on the north side. Since writing the | 
above, a very old man in Sir William Maxwell’s 

service told me that in clearing out a channel | 
between a small wooded island in Myston Loch, | 
close t» Monreith House and the beach, he remem- | 
bers there being found layers of timbers, piles and | 
flat stones laid in circles. I have also obtained from | 
a farmer living near Ravenstone Moss a paddle of | 
black oak, 3 feet long, 14 inches broad and 1 inch | 


that moss, lying close to a mass of timbers about | 
6 feet from the surface; this I have every reason 
to believe formed part of a structure similar to 
those described. I should have mentioned that, | 
though retaining its shape, the timber is for the | 
most part completely decayed, except where it has | 
been protected from the action of the mud. Dowal- 
ton Loch lies one mile to the left of the high road, | 
half-way between Wigton and Port William. The | 
name of the loch is probably derived from the | 
Macdowals, formerly lords of this part of the, 
country, and possibly of Irish origin, constant 
communications with the north of Ireland having 
taken place from the earliest period. Sir William | 
Maxwell suggests as an easy explanation of the 
different levels found in the loch, that the waters 
originally discharged themselves into the sea from | 
the western end of the valley, a portion of them 
only now finding an exit that way, in consequence 
of the formation of the moss towards the centre of 
the valley, which compelled the remainder to flow 
into the loch. In this case the structures must be 
supposed to have been formed in the early stages of 
the growth of the moss, whilst the loch was so shal- 
low as to make it easy to raise the moss above its 
waters, and yet deep enough to float canoes, and 
afford the desired security from an enemy. 

Sir C. Lyett said he thought it was per- 
fectly clear, from the paper which had just been 
read, that there must have been several successive 
changes of level in the lake referred to, and he 
should have been glad to have heard from the 





with hardly a mixture of stone. This was a most 
important fact in connexion with the investigation 
of tumuli, inasmuch as it was said, with great 
propriety, that the stone may have been employed 
sometimes by those who could not afford anything 
better, while those who were more wealthy used 
weapons of bronze. It was also said that there 
must have been a gradual passage from one to the 
other. But if in some of those lake dwellings— 
which were geclogically recent—there were found 
some instruments of stone, and in others, at no 
great distance, instruments of metal, it was per- 
fectly clear that there was no danger of confound- 
ing the two—that there was along period during 
which the stone implements prevailed, and another 
in which bronze or metal prevailed, and that in 
some cases there appeared to be a gradual change 
in the art of making those instruments. If, there- 
fore, the bronze period could be carried much 


| further than the antiquaries generally supposed, 


how ancient must those villages be where there 
was nothing but instruments of stone. And yet 
both epochs belonged to a period in which there 
was not found one of those extinct animals of 
which geologists had found so many unequivocal 
remains. He might take that opportunity of say- 
ing that however convinced he was that there had 
been a great number of frauds practised, especially 
in the valley of the Somme, owing to the great 
demand for specimens, yet he was also perfectly 
convinced that 99—certainly more than 90—out 
of every 100 which had been submiitted to exami- 
nation were genuine. His faith in the antiquity of 
the instruments referred to was not shaken by any 
of the impositions which had come to light. The 
fraudulent specimens were invariably covered by a 
matrix, on the removal of which all the signs of 
age and of use by man were wanting. They wanted 
the discoloration of surface, and the original black 
fringe, and the incrustations of crystal carbonate 
of lime, which characterized the genuine instru- 
ments. They hadalso other marks of their pretended 
character, which were easily distinguished. It had 
been observed in reference to the flints of Abbeville 
that if the workpeople there could impose on so 
many English and French scientific men, how could 
we know that we had not been imposed on before? 
First of all, he would say that there was an essential 
difference in the character of the heads; but he 





would also remark upon a piece of evidence op 
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which every person could judge as well as scientific 
men. Was it possible, that after we had gone on 
for nearly twenty years finding flints of the ancient 
type so rarely that only two or three would turn up 
at Abbeville during the course of a winter’s digging 
—was it possible, or at least likely, that all at once, 
in three different places several miles apart, and in 
gravel of a different character, an epidemic, so to 
speak, should break out of just the particular types 
that were wanted? That was a consideration which 
ought to have prevented many persons from believ- 
ing in the authenticity of all the specimens that 
had turned up. Referring again to the peat growth 
question, he might remark that it appeared from 
an island in a lake, in the county of Cavan, Ireland, 
that the lake had acquired additional depth in con- 
sequence of the growth of peat stopping the outlet. 
He could not help hoping, therefore, that we should 
by degrees get such a measure of the possible growth 
of peat under such situations as would serve, to a 
certain extent, to help us in speculating on the 
minimum of time which a growth of thirty feet of 
peat may have required. He still hoped that, upon 
examination, there would be found not merely 
ornaments but implements, and the remains of 
domestic and wild animals of the period. If the 
lakes of this island were searched with anything 
like the diligence which was shown in Switzerland, 
we should doubtless discover a great deal of most 
important information on the subject of these 
newly-discovered habitations. 

‘On Two Ascents of the Volcano of Misti,’ by 
the Hon. R. MarsHam. 

‘On the Rivers of the Interior of Australia,’ by 
the Rev. J. E. Woop. 

‘On the Varieties of Man in the Malay Archi- 
pelago,’ by Mr. A. WALLACE. 

‘Ethnology of Eastern Mantchuria,’ by Capt. 
FLEMING. 

‘On the Human Cranium found at Amiens,’ by 
Mr. H. Duckwortu. 

‘On the Anatomical Characters of the Human 
Cranium found at Amiens,’ by Mr. W. TuRNER. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
TUESDAY. 

Prof. PoLE gave a description of the large gyro- 
scope used by Sir W. Armstrong in his gunnery 
experiments, and he illustrated his remarks with 
the exhibition of the instrument itself. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to render the subject intelligible 
to our readers without the aid of diagrams. 

A communication from the ASTRONOMER Royat, 
‘On Boiler Explosions,’ was read by Mr. P. Le 
Neve Foster. The author stated that, in consider- 
ing the cause of the extensive mischief done by the 
bursting of a high-pressure boiler, it is evident that 
the small quantity of steam contained in the steam- 
chamber has very little to do with it. That steam 
may immediately produce the rupture, but as soon 
as the rupture is made, and some steam escapes, 
and the pressure on the water is diminished, a 
portion of the water is immediately converted into 
steam at a slightly lower temperature and lower 
pressure, and this, in the same way, is followed 
by other steam at still lower temperature and 
pressure, and so on till the temperature is reduced 
to 212° Fahr. and the pressure to 0. Then there 
remains in the boiler a portion of water at the 
boiling point, the other portion having gone off 
in the shape of steam of continually diminishing 
pressure. From this it is evident that the destruc- 
tive energy of the steam, when a certain pressure 
is shown by the steam-gauge, is proportional to 
the quantity of water in the boiler. By the assist- 
ance of Prof. Miller, of Cambridge, Messrs. Ran- 
some, of Ipswich, and George Biddell, Esq., the 
author has been able to obtain a result which he 
believes to be worthy of every confidence. He first 
stated, as the immediate result of Mr. Biddell’s 
experiments, that when there were in the boiler of 
@ small locomotive 22 cubic feet of water, at the 
pressure of 60 lb. per square inch, and the fire was 
raked out, and the steam was allowed gently to 
escape, with perfect security against priming, the 
quantity of water which passed off before the pres- 
sure was reduced to 0 was 2} cubic feet, or } of the 
whole, In regard to the use made of Prof. Miller’s 
theory, Prof. Miller had succeeded in obtaining a 


, 





numerical expression for the pressure of steam at 
twelve different measures of the volume occupied 
by water and steam, which expression the author 
had succeeded in integrating accurately, and had 
thus obtained an accurate numerical expression 
for the destructive energy of steam. In regard to 
the use of General Didion’s experiments, these 
experiments gave the velocity of the ball, in cannon 
of different sizes, produced by different charges of 
powder. The author found, by trial with the formula 
Wr 

29 X weight of powder 
exhibits the greatest energy per kilogramme of 
powder, and had adopted it in the comparison. 
The result is as follows :—the destructive energy 
of one cubic foot of water, at 60 lb. pressure 
per square inch, is equal to the destructive 
energy of two English pounds of gunpowder 
in General Didion’s cannon experiments; General 
Didion’s experiments were made, as the author 
understood, with smooth-bored cannon. It can- 
not be doubted that much energy is lost in the | 
windage ; some also from the circumstance that the | 
propelling power ceases at the muzzle of the gun, 
before all the energy is expended; and some from | 
the coolness of the metal. If we suppose that, from | 
all causes, one-half of the energy is lost, then we | 
have this simple result: the gauge-pressure being | 
60 lb. per square inch, 1 cubic foot of water is as | 
destructive as 1 lb. of gunpowder. In one of Mr. 
Biddell’s experiments, the steam-valve was opened | 
rather suddenly, and the steam escaped instantly | 
with a report like that of a very heavy piece of | 
ordnance. This is not to be wondered at; it ap- 
pears from the comparison above that the effect | 
was the same as that of firing a cannon whose | 
charge is 44 lb. of powder. 

Mr. J. F. Ure described the improvements now 
being carried out in the river Tyne. 

‘On Rifled Ordnance,’ by Mr. G. Ricnarps. 

‘On the Decortication of Cereals,’ by Mr. R. 
Davison. 

‘On Improvements in Machinery and Appara- 
tus for Cleansing and Purifying Casks,’ by Mr. R. 
Davison. 

‘On the Application of -Machinery to Coal-cut- 
ting,’ by Mr. 8. Fiera. 

The Appeé MorcGno explained the action of 
Caselli’s auto-telegraph, now actually at work 
between Paris and Marseilles, by means of which 
a fac-simile of the writing of the message is trans- 
mitted, and he exhibited specimens of handwriting, 
portraits, &c., thus effected. The Abbé also 
showed Oury’s galvano-copper, and galvano-cop- 
per paint for coating iron, giving all the appear- 
ance of copper, applicable to statuary, railings, &c.; 
but it was admitted that the material had not yet 
been rendered applicable for coating ships’ bottoms. 

‘On Targets for Gunnery Experiments,’ by 
Capt. D. Gatton.—The author stated that the 
earlier experiments showed that 44-inch plates at 
least were necessary to resist shot. This thickness 
of iron still left the plate liable to be hurt or frac- 
tured and knocked off even when not directly 
penetrated, and the extent to which it would thus 
suffer would in some degree be regulated by the | 
backing. The plan adopted in the Warrior target } 
was simply that suggested by the idea of bolting a 
plate of iron to the sides of a wooden ship. The 
iron skin of the Warrior is covered with two layers 
of teak planking, each 9 inches in thickness, the 
one horizontal, the other vertical, and outside of 
those is the armour plate, 44 inches thick, secured 
by bolts screwed up with nuts inside of the ship. 
The wood backing was to prevent the injuries sus- 
tained by the plate from being communicated 
immediately to the ship, but it afforded no effectual 
support to the plate itself. The next class of tar- 
gets to which Capt. Galton referred were those 
having a rigid backing, being wholly composed of 
iron. Mr. Hawkshaw had proposed one consisting 
of a thick front plate, backed by a series of thin 
plates secured by rivets. Mr. Scott Russell had 
proposed a most ingenious arrangement by which 
the strong front plates were kept in position with- 
out any rivets or bolt-heads being exposed. Others 
had also been tried. The trials of these targets had 
demonstrated that a perfectly rigid backing was 
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not desirable. The arrangement requfed for the 
armour-plating of a ship was, a strong front plate, 
in which deflection under blows should be pre« 
vented, but which should have some cushion behind 
to prevent the full concussion of the blow being 
communicated to the side of the ship. The target 
to which he (Capt. Galton) wished to draw attene 
tion, was constructed on these principles. It had 
the metal placed in a form suited to resistance, and 
it had a cushion of wood interposed between the 
target and the ship. This target was invented by 
Mr. Chalmers. When submitted to the Admiralty, 
it was refused to be allowed to be made at the 
Government expense, but Sir Morton Peto was 
so satisfied with its principle that he assisted Mr. 
Chalmers in bringing it out. It consists of, first, 
a thick front plate, as the top flange of a beam; 
second, of ribs to support it, as the web of a beam} 
and thirdly, of a plate of iron to hold up the ribs, 
as the bottom flange of a beam, and the ribs are 
supported laterally by timber to prevent their late« 
ral deflection. Between this and the side of the 
ship, a cushion of timber is interposed. This target 
underwent a similar trial to the Warrior target, 
and the result showed that it was the best target 
that had been tried, though it was not intended to 
suggest that it was perfect. As regards cost, Mr, 
Chalmers’s plan would enable 200 tons of the 
front plate, costing from 401. to 501. a ton, to be 
replaced by iron from 15/. to 201. a ton for the 
ribs and back plate. It was, however, in this 
direction that experiments for devisitig the best 
form of armour plating should be made.—Mr. J. 
Scott RussE. thought that, however varied tar« 
gets might be in design, wood should enter into 
their construction.—Mr. J. NasmyTH expressed, 


| his opinion that for armour plates to answer the 


end for which they were designed, they must be 
backed by some elastic substance, and the sub 
stance, in his opinion, best adapted to give the 
requisite elasticity was compressed wool. As Capte 
Maury was present, he should like to have his 
opinion on the subject of cotton, and whether if 
had been found to answer so far as his experience 
went.—Capt. Maury said he had not had an 
opportunity of gaining a great deal of experience 
on this subject, nor had he had an opportunity of 
witnessing the experiments that had been made 
upon cotton. There had been experiments to test 
the capability of cotton to resist cannon-balls, but 
the results had by no means been satisfactory. 
He thought that cotton had got a false reputation, 
In the early days of the American difficulty, they 
thought that cotton could resist balls successfully, 
but when it came to the test they found the bales 
did not answer the purpose.—Prof. Poiz said that 
Mr. Nasmyth had been kind enough to lay his 
plan of using compressed wool before the Iron 
Plate Committee. They wished to have the plan 
tried, and a recommendation to that effect had 
been made, so that its amount of resistance might 
be ascertained, but some official difficulties had 
hitherto prevented its being done.—Mr. J. ScoTt 
RvSSELL said the whole course of experience had 
been to show that they must arrest and shatter the 
shot at the earliest possible moment, and in the 
shortest space of time when it struck the armour. 

‘On Improvements in Waggons and Gun-Cars 
riages,’ by Mr. G. Fawcus. 

A paper, by Mr. T. Pace, ‘ On Bridge Founda- 
tions,’ was then read by Mr. J. F. Spencer.—The 
object of the author was to show the system pur- 
sued by him without the heavy cost of coffer-dams, 
The system adopted by the author consists in the 
use of cylinders of iron filled with brickwork or 
concrete. The foundation, he said, might be 
described as a part of a structure, which resisted 
the weight of the superstructure ; and it was evi« 
dent that the higher the horizontal plane of the 
resisting mass was, the less was the weight of the 
superstructure upon it, and the better adapted as a 
foundation to resist its pressure. He then described 
the system he had pursued in the construction of 
four bridges over the Thames, and also of the pier 
at Greenock. He considered it important that the 
foundation of each pier should be one undivided 
structure; that it should not be broken into separate 
parts, as it was in cases where cylinders were used Z 
and that besides the resistance due to the hori- 
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zontal area of the foundation, it should embrace 
the additional resistance afforded by the friction 
due to the vertical surface of the pile: and this, 
short of founding on rock itself, would present the 
most solid resisting mass that could be found. The 
system afforded great facility and rapidity of con- 
struction, and its application to harbours of refuge 
was a subject of great interest and importance at 
the present time, both for expedition in completing 
the works and for economy. 

Mr. W. Situ read the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Steam-Ship Performances ; and also papers 
descriptive of ‘ Harding’s Valve and Apparatus for 
Atmospheric Railway Propulsion,’ —‘ Mr. J .Spence’s 
Method of Covering Boilers, Pipes and Cylinders 
of Steam-Engines for Preventing the Radiation of 
Heat,’—‘ Gray’s Portable Machinery or Apparatus 
for Riveting, Chipping, &c.,’—and ‘ Messrs. Jackson 
and Watkins’s Arrangement of Direct Acting 
Steam-Engines.’ 

‘On Bown’s Tire Fastening,’ by Mr. B, FoTHER- 
GILL. 

‘On Corrugated Iron Armour Plates,’ by Mr. 
G. REDFERN. 

‘On an Improved Manufacture of Biscuits,’ by 
Mr. J. Ropinson. 

‘On Plans for Preserving Wines without Bottles,’ 
by Dr. WHITE. ; 

‘On the Railways and Locomotives of the Dis- 
tricts adjoining the Rivers Tyne, Wear and Tees,’ 
by Mr. J. F. Tone. 








PINE ARTS 
—+— 
C. R. COCKERELL, R.A. 

Tue architect of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool,— 
which has been justly said to be the culmination 
of the classical revival in England—closed a long 
and honourable life on Thursday the 17th inst., in 
the 76th year of his age, having been born in 
London in 1788. This was a time when the arts 
were in a state of great vitality in England, pro- 
mising much that was to come in the way of 
general advance, for the honour of the country in 
Art had, ere the time in question, rested rather upon 
the power and genius of individual artists than on 
the technical merits, still less on the ability of the 
mass of professors which had sustained it for thirty 
or forty years preceding the date in question. 
Gibbs, who built St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, died in 
1754, Kent died in 1748, In 1788 Sir W. Cham- 
bers stood at the head of the profession of archi- 
tecture in public estimation, having some years 
before completed Somerset House—a work which 
shows singular merits and singular faults, and is 
remarkable as being a splendid opportunity for 
Art, weakly handled. No small portion of its merit 
is due to a design by Inigo Jones of part of the 
old palace that stood on the site. With a man at 
the head of architecture in England who could do 
no better than Chambers did with the glorious 
chance offered by the river front of Somerset 
House, there was need for some one to arise who 
could, even if more by the exercise of tests and 
application of learning than by native creative 
powers, seize and wield the opportunities as they 
rose. The Adams were rather decorators than 
architects, for we cannot reckon Robert Adam as 
a great architect on the sole strength of the Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, however excellent that may be. 
Robert Taylor—who died in the year of Cockerell’s 
birth, had not done much for years before, and 
may be put, with Chambers, in a class whose 
works illustrate rather what has been missed than 
what has been done. 

Nothing shows how great was the need of an 
architect, in the true sense of the word, to arise 
than the fact that, as much from the political 
circumstances of the time as from any real love for 
Art amongst them, some hundreds of the “ nobility 
and gentry” of this country and of Scotland had 
**patronized”” the architects of their day, to the 
ends one may see in every district which boasts 
the “‘seat” of a great or wealthy family. It is con- 
clusive that these patrons neither knew nor cared 
anything about Art, that they—most of them 
having been the “grand tour,” and seen what had 
been produced abroad in domestic architecture—em- 
ployed the blunderers they did. What a chance for 








hundreds of seats, the presence of which is now an 
eyesore upon so many lovely landscapes! The most- 
to-be-honoured architect of the four latest decades 
of the eighteenth century was George Dance, whose 
Newgate Prison is worth anything that had been 
done on this side of the narrow seas for a century, 
and whose Mansion House, London, isa singularly 
fine edifice, if it is not quite pure asa work of Art. 
Dance was beginning to decline about the time 
Cockerell was born, having been elected R.A. in 
1768, twenty years earlier. His work is the more 
deserving of consideration, because produced ata 
time when all the world ran after classic imitations, 
induced by the publication of Stuart’s ‘ Athens’ in 
1762, and must have required a good deal of teach- 
ing ere the lesson was learnt that a building could 
be grand that was not in the Greek-Doric style. 

We have thus pointed out the condition of 
Architectural Art at the time Cockerell came into 
the world, not only to show what kind of a world 
it was then, but because he himself was a great 
and most fortunate revivalist, and illustrated in his 
practice that true feeling for ancient art, that 
appreciation for its genuineness—which is too often 
quite overlooked by the dilettante student, who is 
apt to treat design as a curious rather than a 
practical matter—and_ serviceableness, as well as 
grace and dignity. When the influence of the 
dull fellows who built so many of our “seats,” 
was beginning to pass away, a more clever race of 
architects appeared, who were skilled in dextrous 
applicationsand gifted with some grace in design. Of 
those Soane was the most brilliant and successful. 
He was in the zenith of success when Cockerell 
became a competitor for professional fame, and 
had, by the influence of his “‘ fashionable,” drawing- 
room sort of manner, done not a little to turn 
men’s minds from the course they were running 
—mere imitation of the antique. Whether imita- 
tion of either the Classic or the Gothic style is 
desirable need not here be entered upon—we must 
take men as they are. 

Born, as we have seen he was, just in the full 
bloom of the Greek and Roman revival, when 
every one was talking of Stuart and intercolumnia- 
tions, peristyles, &c., to say nothing of using 
pseudo-Greek terms of Art—mere slang of the 
dilettanti—it is not to be wondered at that 
Cockerell, having gone through a very severe drill- 
ing in classical architecture, proceeded in the first 
instance to Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy, and 
studied the remains in those countries with an 
ardour and good fortune which enabled him to 
solve some of the most interesting problems con- 
cerning antique architecture. He carried on 
extensive explorations at Egina, Phigalia, &c., 
and recovered a great number of ancient sculptures, 
inscriptions and architectural fragments, the mass 
of which is deposited in the British Museum. He 
completed a series of intricate measurements of 
Greek edifices, such as have been of great service 
to archeology, and wrote upon the results of his 
labours with a keen zest, intelligence and clear. 
ness of reasoning that cannot be too much ap- 
plauded. Contrasted with the works of his pre- 
decessors, these qualities of the architect’s mind 
come out to the reader in startling relief. The 
dilettanti were generally laboriously and leisurely 
arguing and discoursing while Cockerell dug, drew, 
measured and thought. Contrary to the dilettante 
practice, he laid comparatively less stress upon 
the chance remarks of an ancient writer, him- 
self wholly incompetent, as was often the case, 
than upon examination, criticism, or reasoning 
from the remains time had spared. The value 
of this system, which was characteristic of the 
time, now appeared in the results. These 
researches and studies were, at a later date, carried 4 
on in Sicily with the same energy and to like ends 
as in Greece and the East. Cockerell’s essays upon 
these themes are amongst the most valuable con- 
tributions to the history of Art we possess; that 
upon the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus is a very 
happy example of his ability in this branch of study, 
and considering the state of knowledge on the 
question at the time it was written, attests his taste 
as much as his knowledge of ancient Art. 

Cockerell rapidly rose into practice and repu- 





became one of the best-known architects in this 
country. In 1829, he was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy, in 1836 a Royal Academician, 
In 1839 he was appointed Professor of Architee- 
ture, and delivered in the course of his duty a 
series of lectures, which may be taken almost ag 
models of what such discourses should be when 
addressed to students or lovers of Art. Contrary to 
the custom of students of the Royal Academy at 
the time of which we speak, when they were not, 
as now, compelled to attend the whole four series 
of lectures, the youths who devoted themselves to 
painting or to sculpture attended Professor Cock. 
erell’s lectures together with their architectural 
brethren, whom they more immediately concerned, 
This was a striking proof of the value and scope of 
the discourses in question. On the death of Soane, 
Cockerell became architect to the Bank of England, 
and carried out all the changes and alterations that 
have been required in that building, and erected 
the Branch Banks at Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other places. He built, in 1840, the New Library 
at Cambridge, his designs for which have not 
wholly been carried out. In 1845 he began the 
University Galleries at Oxford, a work the least 
satisfactory of his productions that we know. In 
conjunction with Mr. Tite, he built the London and 
Westminster Bank, and, singly, the Sun Fire Office 
and the Westminster Fire Office. 

The work upon which Cockerell’s reputation will 
most deservedly and happily rest is St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, a structure which, more than any 
other of his productions and almost beyond most 
modern classical buildings, proves its designer to 
have been filled with the true spirit of Art. In 
making his design he has not considered the clas- 
sical traditions alone, as too many architects do, 
but wrought with due regard to the function of 
the building, its modern uses and character, the 
qualities of the site, &c., and succeeded in pro- 
ducing a structure happily original, beautiful and 
useful. In doing this the architect was more sue- 
cessful, because he remained, while free, more 
strictly and intelligently loyal to that development 
of Art in which he chose to work, than was Nir C. 
Barry with the Houses of Parliament, which edifice 
departs from the Gothic principle of design in being 
no more than superficially decorated, so that tie 
brick shell might as well have had an Italian face 
put upon it as that covering of shallow traceries 
which have no connexion with the interior or the 
structure as a whole. 

A lover of Art, taking it in the highest sense, 
would have preferred that an architect should 
evince the sincerity of his convictions in favour of 
one style or other by practising that one alone, to 
the exclusion of its antagonist, especially when the 
question between them is so thoroughly practical 
as is the fight between the Gothic and Classic 
styles. Cockerell tried both, as many others 
have done, and met with the usual fate, his Gothic 
designs for the College at Lampeter, the Chapel 
and Speech Room at Harrow, together with that 
for the Philosophical Institution, at Bristol, are, 
although such as would not discredit a second or 
third rate designer, much inferior to either the 
Banks or St. George’s Hall. We have spoken of 
the last as original because, although classic in 
character, it is novel in treatment. Whether it 
would have been better to be neither Classic nor 
Medizeval Gothic—the architectural poles of the 
day—is another question. 

With the spirit in which he had thrown himself 
into Greek Art in youth, Cockerell studied the 
works of Wren in later life. He distinguished him- 
self as an admirer of that architect, and published 
a ‘Tribute to the Memory of Sir Christopher 
Wren,’ in the form of a large engraving of the 
whole of his works, drawn on one scale. He also 
published a similar work, styled ‘The Professor's 
Dream,’ representing the great buildings of ancient 
and modern times. Gothic Art and Gothic sculp- 
ture did not escape the study of this active intelli- 
gence. Cockerell wrote an admirable treatise ‘ On 
the Iconography of Wells Cathedral,’ also ‘On the 
Sculptures of Lincoln and Exeter Cathedrals,’ and 
‘An Architectural Life of William of Wykeham.’ 
He was an active member of the Royal Academy, 
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and proposed the introduction of Foreign Honorary 
Members to that body—one of the changes recently 
advocated. He was himself one of the eight 
Foreign Associates of the Academy of the Institute 
of France, Member of the Academy of St. Luke, 
at Rome, and of those at Munich and Berlin, 
D.C.L., &e. 








Five-Art Gosstp.— The French Minister of 
Fine Arts has announced that the Exhibition of the 
Works of Living Artists, to be held next year in 
Paris, will open on the Ist of May and close on the 
15th of June. Foreign as well as French pictures 
will be admitted. Works for exhibition are to be 
sent in between the 10th and 20th of March next. 

The list of experiments for the preservation of 
the stone of which the Houses of Parliament are 
built is not yet complete. The authorities have 
permitted a trial of Messrs. Bartlett’s process. Let 
us hope that some good may result from all these 
experiments. 

The well-conceived works in the Temple Church, 
which have resulted in the great improvement of 
its exterio* by the addition of the conical roof to 
the ‘‘round,” are being extended to the interior in 
the way of decorations. It is expected that these 
works will be completed, and the church re-opened 
on Sunday week, the 4th proximo. 

Glasgow folks are proposing to erect a memorial 
to Lord Clyde. 

A memorial is to be erected at Totnes to Wills, 
the Australian explorer, he having been a native of 
that place. Mr. Ritchie, of Chester, has supplied 
the design for this work, which is to consist of 
an obelisk, one face of which bears a medallion 
portrait of Wills. The obelisk rests upon a pedestal, 
with plinth and cornice, placed upon a rusticated 
base. The whole is to be 33 feet high, the base 11 
feet square. 

The whole of the stained glass required to fill 
the windows of the west end and north aisle of 
Glasgow Cathedral has been placed. M. Ain- 
moller, a Bavarian historical painter of note, has 
furnished the designs for these. Those in the north 
aisle represent incidents in the life of Job. In the 
first he is seen undergoing his troubles ; in the 
second, rejoicing in his prosperity, and surrounded 
by friends and servants. The windows in the west 
end are on each side of the doorway, and represent 
by ‘‘ compositions,” on the one side, Prayer and 
Thanksgiving, and on the other, Early Training and 
Education. Six other windows for this Cathedral 
are in progress, to be completed before the end of 
the year. Five windows of the clerestory are sub- 
s2ribed for. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
stbbiaioes 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — Miss 
LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON respectfully announce 
that the EIGHTH SEASON will commence on MONDAY, 
October 12th, with an entirely New Opera, by W. V. Wallace, 
entitled THE DESERT FLOWER.—The Box-oftice will be open 
on Thursday, October 8th. Prices as usual. 

Tae Norwicu Festivau.—This has been a lively 
and a profitable meeting, on which no trouble has 
been spared. Since the last Festival was held, 
St. Andrew’s Hall has been enlarged and renovated. 
The opening of an arch, so as to include the tower 
of the Dutch church, gives sufficient space for the 
organ and orchestra, which have been reversed 
from their former position. The roof has been 
painted in perhaps too dark a colour to harmonize 
with the excessive whiteness of the purified walls; 
the effect, however, is still rich. The room, always 
excellent in its acoustic qualities, is now certainly 
one of the most habitable music-rooms in Europe; 
large enough, yet not an inch too large, and with 
& certain cheerful antiquity of appearance which 
suits well with the gravity of the sacred works 
presented there, while it is clear of that sombre 
gloom which would cast a weight on the concert 
performances. 

Even if we confine ourselves, in noticing the Nor- 
Wich music, to what has been unfamiliar, there is no 
avoiding length in report, so orientally liberal has 
been the provision made for this spirited eastern fes- 
tival. Yet we must ask why, on the first evening, 





besides Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral Symphony,’ and 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto (by M. Sainton), 
and the selection from ‘Faust,’ did the man- 
agers load the programme with certain matters 
that figured in it? Inferior music, be the 
deciding causes what they may, ought to have 
no place at one of these meetings. To offer it is 
an injustice to the public, —an injustice to the 
artists whose complaisance is pressed into the 
service, and no benefit whatsoever to those who are 
placed in a false position. The singers were all 
more or less familiar to the English public ; Mdlle. 
Trebelli and Signor Bettini the least so. The lady 
is popular here, having gracious ways of her own, 
but her execution is not altogether real, and she 
articulates indistinctly. The gentleman is a tenor 
of no remarkable significance. The best female 
singing to be heard during the week has been that 
of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington who could not 
add more finish to her execution, and who has 
added more expression to her style than at one 
time we believed to be possible. 

In speaking of the concerts, we shall further 
merely offer some account of Mr. Benedict’s new 
cantata, ‘Richard Coeur'de Lion.’ Without prophe- 
sying a popularity for this equal to its composer’s 
‘Undine,’ we can honestly say that his reputation 
will suffer no damage from this his last effort. Mr. 
Oxenford has arranged the incidents in this wise. 
The minister of deliverance who helps Blondel to 
set the Lion-heart free is the pitying daughter of 
the knight who keeps him in duress. She avails 
herself of the well-known legend of a ghost (told 
in how many first scenes of operas, as the inevitable 
ballad, chorused by frightened villagers!) to aid 
the minstrel in his purpose, and retires to a convent 
when the deed is done, while the captive monarch 
is sent home to his Berengaria. 

The above may not be new as a tissue, but it is 
no bad canvas for a composer, and Mr. Benedict 
has availed himself of all its points, as a man so 
experienced might be expected to do. Where he 
has failed (here as elsewhere), the failure has been 
a case of hasty production, not want of idea, still less 
want of skill. In this Cantata (published by Messrs. 
Chappell & Co.) we have especially to admire the 
animated overture, excellently we]l scored,—the 
lively and fresh opening-chorus in’ waltz measure, 
the Page’s song, which is thoroughly dainty, and 
the scene betwixt Blondel and the King. This was 
not an easy scene to write, seeing that our ears were 
filled with ‘Une fitvre brulante’ (that melody by 
Grétry which, for better for worse, has come to 
be part and parcel of the musical story), but it is 
charmingly and picturesquely written ; and though 
we are not ‘‘off with the old love” (as the song 
says) Mr. Benedict entirely succeeds in making us 
“on with the new.” His singers were Mdlle. Tie- 
tjens, Miss Palmer, Messrs. Sims Reeves and 
Santley. 

We must have done with the concert-music at 
Norwich, and come to graver matters. The most 
important sacred novelty of the week was the 
*Joash’ of M. Silas, of which we are enabled to 
speak with precision from the circumstance of 
the pianoforte score having been published (Cramer 
& Co.) before the performance of the oratorio: 
a fashion more convenient to those who must sit 
in judgment than discreet on the part of the 
composer, who, before having tried his effects on 
the public, by publication virtually announces that 
the production offered by him is susceptible of no 
improvement. Not so did Mendelssohn think—as 
the well-known history of the improvements made 
by him in ‘ Elijah’ subsequent to its first reception 
at Birmingham (with eight encores) illustrates with 
remarkable force. There were nine numbers, again, 
rejected from the ‘St. Paul,’ as the thematic cata- 
logue affixed to his second volume of letters apprises 
us. Our composers are more easily satisfied, it 
seems! ‘ Joash,’ divided into two parts, is entitled 
“a sacred drama, with words (excepting portions 
from Scripture) by George Linley.” The story, 
which, it hardly needs be told, is that of Atha- 
liah, has not been well arranged; and the words 
are of a platitude so unlyrical as well as un- 
dignified that M. Silas has been constrained to 
bend and break them, as his only chance of vin- 
dicating musical form. We need but specify the 





airs, No. 3, “When Jehosheba,” and No. 8, “ Look, 
seest thou not yon band of Levites,” as illustrating 
the utter musical independence of the composer, 
without which there would have been no possibility 
of his bringing his work to a close, so entirely 
without suggestion is the text. That this must 
have been felt as a serious drawback by M. Silas 
we have small doubt, believing him to be a thought- 
ful musician; but it reduces a main portion of 
the Oratorio to the plight of a string of movements, 
in which we are glad to escape from the words. 
The sacred drama contains six characters: Ishmael, 
Captain of the Levites (a tenor), and Mattian, a 
priest of Baal (baritone), being secondary ones. 
The others are Athaliah, the wicked Queen 
(soprano), Zebiah, the mother of Joash (mezzo- 
soprano), Joash, the boy-King (contralto), and 
Jehoiada, High-Priest (basso). Thus the composer 
has himself dispensed with the attraction of a 
tenor among his principal artists. But, generally, 
throughout the work of M. Silas, a want of tact, 
rather than of talent, makes itself felt. A com- 
poser does not recur to us so distinct, if not always 
fresh, in his ideas, and often so clever in their 
treatment, who is so frequently deficient as he 
in that which has saved many a mediocre move- 
ment—the art of bringing it well to a close. 
Abruptness and surprise (save, perhaps, as used by 
M. Meyerbeer in his ‘ Bénédiction des Poignards’) 
exhibited in that portion of a composition are not 
strokes of genius so much as confessions of want 
of purpose and resource. They can only arrest 
the ear by causing it discomfort—a favourite recipe 
for effect in these days, but which so solid a 
musician as M. Silas need not have used. 

The overture, in c minor, is built on a good 
phrase, diligently worked. The opening chorus, 
in G major (j time), is very feeble,—the air for 
Jchoiada (in D flat) has been already adverted to. 
In No. 4, a chorus (in c minor), the phrase ‘‘ All 
the workers of iniquity,” is bad, as lending itself 
awkwardly to contrapuntal treatment and precise 
execution. The melody of the air (No. 5) ‘I do 
remember” is ample and flowing. The trio (No. 6) 
for mezzo-soprano, contralto and basso is pleasing, 
but unmistakeably secular, even though it belongs 
to a drama; the well-known quartett in ‘ Fidelio’ 
is sacred in comparison. The chorus (No. 7) of 
“ Priests of Baal” (in G minor), for male voices only, 
is one of the most effective numbers in the oratorio, 
though it was perilous work to deal with such a 
subject after the example of dramatic climax 
shown in ‘Elijah.’ The great recitative and air for 
Athaliah, No. 8 (in c minor), arenothing better than 
a piece of ineffective bombast. No. 9, the March 
of Levites, in & flat, opens well, though not more 
serious in style than the marches in ‘ Le Prophéte’ 
and ‘La Reine de Saba’; it becomes weak in 
the place where contrast and melody are most 
welcome—the trio. In No. 10, a chorus of Levites, 
(in E flat), the subject worked on the words “‘ Trust 
in him,” is not vocal), and the inattention to accent 
is desperate. No. 11, a grand duett between. 
Athaliah and Zebiah (in B major) is, again, a piece 
of rant,—and the use of the broken chords in the 
accompaniment to the voice, p. 109, offers a gra- 
tuitous difficulty for the singer without effect to repay 
it. After it, the elegant chorus of Pagan maidens (in 
G major) becomes a welcome relief. The contralto 
Prayer, No. 13 (in £ major), continues the repose 
well, with due respect to variety. The chorus, 
No. 14 (in c major), which closes the first Part, 
has many good points. The subject of the fugue, 
“Shout with joy,” has life and feature, though it 
lies in a compass too wide, and as such could 
hardly be elaborated for voices without some con- 
fusion. 

Part the second opens with a dreary recitative 
and dialogue(No. 15) betwixt Athaliah and Mattan, 
where the composer appears again to have yielded 
to the cruelty of his text. No. 16 is another Baal 
Chorus, with excellent ferocious phrases (pp. 163 
to 167 of the score), of figure in the accompani- 
ment worthy of all praise. Nothing, however, can 
be much more feeble and queer than the close 
(pp. 177 to 179). No. 17, Jehotada’s air, E major, in 
which the duties of a king, as superior to those of 
king-craft, are “improved” (as the old divines 
phrased it) in most heavy and unmusical language, 
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is oppressively monotonous, though not without 
pomp in the cantilena. No. 18, a six-part chorus 
(also in E major) is, to our thinking, the best number 
in the sacred drama,—well written for the singers, 
and its episode, introducing the orchestra (the 
movement being at first unaccompanied) skilfully 
handled. No. 19, a contralto song, is but sickly, 
and contains many false accents, as well as a resem- 
blance towards the close, more remarkable than 
felicitous, to a phrase in ‘“‘O rest in the Lord.” 
In No. 21, a quartett with chorus, there is 
skill, but a tormenting monotony in the accom- 
paniment. No. 22, a duett for mezzo-soprano 
and contralto, is not good; inflated, where the 
natural emotion of the scene should have been 
gufficient. No. 23 (in c major), an air for the bass, 
accompanied only by wind-instruments, is tune- 
able and elevated in tone; for M. Silas (be his 
shortcomings what they may), is seldom vulgar. He 
can be trivial though, as No. 24, in E major, a 
Chorus and Dance on the well-known words ‘God 
pave the King,” displays. His dancing measure is 
a Mazurka. There was an old man, called Handel, 
who treated this old story of Athaliah, the wicked 
Queen, and who introduced into it the same secular 
music too ;—for the chorus ‘‘Cheer her, O Baal,” 
had already figured as ‘‘Coralli e perle,” in a former 
Italian opera. But in that there was no levity; in 
this, there is little else. As the close of the task 
of M. Silas is approached, the want of real devo- 
tional feeling seems to us more and more evidently 
displayed. Wanting this, as a first, second and 
last incitement to labour—be the temptation what 
it may,—be the desire to write something to alter- 
mate with ‘The Messiah’ ever so strong,—the 
musician had best not lay his gift on the altar. To 
conclude, the instrumental music of M. Silas had led 
us to hope for a better oratorio from him. We had 
a right to expect more nobility of conception,— 
recollecting his Symphony and his chamber trios, 
we had hoped for fresher melodies. We will not 
judge him as a writer for the voice from this speci- 
men, though it must be urged that due feeling of 
what is fitting in one bent on such a task would 
have prevented his throwing away labour on lan- 
Buage so unfit for musical purposes as that which 

e has here taken in hand. Should he attempt a 
second composition of the kind, he will do wisely 
to be more careful. His orchestra is sometimes 
skilfully handled and sonorous, sometimes need- 
lessly experimental. The impression left, in brief, 
is a want of reality, without which there is no 
creation—only manufacture. 

The Oratorio was not well performed : and for two 
simple reasons. Given steam-engines, not singers, 
it would be difficult to render some of the combina- 
tions of M. Silas with that mixture of certainty 
and ease without which there is no good execu- 
tion. But the singers dragged through their tasks 
in a plight of watchful anxiety ;—the orchestral 
players, too, (and they, like the chorus, were a 
ready and efficient squadron) looked for guidance 
and found none,—M. Silas having no apparent 
requisite for conducting, save a desire to conduct. 
Effect after effect came out faintly, or was alto- 
gether missed, and such chance as the work might 
have had, after much honest pains and careful pre- 
paration, was thrown away, owing to the composer's 
want of self-knowledge. His is too common a 
folly ; but none the less dangerous. That no con- 
ductor could have made ‘Joash’ acceptable, must 
have been evident to any person who had studied 
the score, and seen what manner of points have 
been aimed at by the composer, and how many 
more obvious ones have been missed ; but it is a 
pity that an opportunity which occurs only once 
in three years should be trifled with, and that the 
enterprise of those only too ready to move in the 
beaten and profitable track should run risk of 
being chilled, because every man fancies he can 
wield a bdton. Many a great conductor there has 
been (to name but two, Habeneck of Paris, and 
Guhr of Frankfort), who has never in revenge 
trenched on the composer’s manor, in fancying 
that to appreciate and to impress others, was iden- 
tical with the creative faculty. M. Silas has to 
thank himself for no inconsiderable portion of the 
imperfection of his success. 

After the oratorio of M. Silas, a more curious 


than defensible performance took place of a “‘Stabat 
Mater,” made up from three ‘‘Stabats,” those by 
Pergolesi, Signor Rossini and Haydn. The effect 
was more patchy than striking. Pergolesi’s sweet 
old Italian music, somewhat thin in spite of its 
skilful construction, suffered from the neighbour- 
hood to the brilliancies of Signor Rossini. Haydn’s 
portion, on the contrary, stood out with a lustre, 
firm, bright and serene, which made the selection 
from his hymn among the best things of the Festi- 
val. The work is surely worth taking in hand by 
some of our choral societies, being as good as un- 
known to the present generation in England. Long 
as are these notes on Wednesday morning's ora- 
torio, we must add to them a word in praise of an 
“Ave Maria,” by a young Norwich composer, Mr. 
Thouless, of whom we hope and expect to hear 
more. If not startling as a novelty, it is thoroughly 
sound in style. 
its success, there is no need to speak, in here clos- 
ing accounts with what has been, we repeat, a 
lively and profitable Festival. 





Of the more familiar music and | 


advantage to the utmost of their moral privilege, 
The piece had moderate success. 


SurrEy.—A new drama was produced on Satur- 
day, as an after-piece to the tragedy of ‘ Wallace,’ 
which seems likely to make a stand. The new 
piece is entitled ‘The Mystery,’ and proceeds 
upon the recognized plan of producing effects from 
startling domestic incidents, which is generally so 
successful with a transpontine audience. The story 
is simple and short enough, and turns upon the 
mistakes of a half-idiot, named Witl-o’-the- Wisp 
(Mr. Fernandez), who mistakes Lieutenant Claver- 
ing for Horace Copley, and accuses the former of a 
murder committed by the latter. As the Lieu- 
tenant asserts his innocence, it is agreed that they 
shall examine the old ruined water-mill; where 
they find the real murderer in the act of removing 
his booty. He is slain in a conflict with Will-o’- 
the-Wisp, who soon after dies himself. In the 
interval he again confounds Clavering with Copley, 
and thus the cause of his perplexity is explained, 
the two being so alike as to constitute a decided 





Drury Lanet.—A new drama, by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, was produced on Monday. It is entitled 


provide Mr. Belmore with a new character. 
author has been indebted for his plot to the Peg- 
gotty episode in ‘ David Copperfield,’ though the 
characters are differently named in the drama. 
Here the old boatman is named Jacob Vance, and 
his adopted child Mary (Miss Rose Leclercq). Pre- 
parations are making for her marriage with Mat 
Bramber (Mr. G. Weston), when it is discovered 
that Mary has eloped with Mr. Leslie (Mr. F. 
Charles), The intelligence nearly distracts Jacob 
Vance; and here an opportunity was given to Mr. 
Belmore, of which he availed himself to the utmost, 
powerfully representing the despair and wrath of 
the old man. The conclusion is not so stirring, 
and, indeed, with a passionate scene or two, con- 
sists of the reconciliation of all parties,—the poor 
boatman and Leslie’s rich uncle, Sir Hugh Hough- 
ton (Mr. Barrett), whose daughter at last Mary 
proves to be, by a wife who had been lost at sea. 
As much dramatic effect is thrown into these inci- 
dents as they admit. Mr. Belmore, by his efforts 
to give force to the old man’s natural feelings, both 
in his bereavement and his restoration, has ad- 
vanced his reputation another step. The dialogue 
of the play is written in Mr. Burnand’s usual 
careful style. 


HayMarket.—This theatre re-opened on Mon- 
day, and presented great improvements in the 
auditorium of the house, conducive at once to 
elegance and comfort. The enlargement of the 
stalls, and the addition of two staircases by which 
they are approached, as well as the new supply of 
chairs, are so many extra accommodations, for 
which the stall—but not the pit—public will be 
grateful. The dress-circle is also well furnished 
with Utrecht-velvet chairs, and the number of seats 
has been diminished in order to make more room 
for each person. The performances included Mr. 
Planché’s drama of ‘Charles the Twelfth,’ Mr. 


‘The Deal Boatman,’ and evidently intended to) 
The | 


case of mistaken identity. Mr. Shepherd acts both 
characters in an effective manner; Mr. Fernandez 
| gave rather an over-wrought portrait of the half- 
crazed witness. The scenery, by Mr. C. Brew, was 
excellently painted, and the final tableau brought 
| down the curtain with applause. 





| a 


| 

| Mustcan anp Dramatic Gosstp.—We are 
| instructed by the Secretary of the Meeting of the 
| Three Choirs that all rumours of influence having 
| been employed at Worcester to bring about the 
| performance of Herr Schachner’s Oratorio are 
| erroneous, and that the choice of the work was a 
| case of deliberate, unbiassed selection on the part 
of the Committee. 

M. Lotto has been again playing at the Crystal 
| Palace during the week. To-day, Mr. Manns 
| takes a benefit there; which, we hope, signifies 
| that the season of the good concerts held there has 
| set in. His programme is, at all events, excellent. 
| _ The first oratorio given by the Sacred Harmonic 
| Society this winter will, we are told, be Signor 
| Costa’s ‘Eli.’ 
| News has arrived from Melbourne of a very 
| satisfactory performance of Mr. C. Horsley’s Ora- 
| torio, ‘David,’ at the second subscription concert for 
| the year, of the Melbourne Philharmonic Society. 

A small pamphlet on ‘ Romanising in Music,’ 
being a reprint of an article which has appeared 
in a periodical, may be here announced. The 
writer’s opinions as to the narrow and mistaken 
| policy of those who limit devotion in musical art 
' within the circle of a few tunes, which are virtually 
! semi-barbarous, are those of this journal ; but his 

style has somewhat too much in it of that con- 
| troversial bitterness which is ill placed in the 
| temple, however unhappily frequent there. 

| A concert of sacred music took place this day 
| week in Glasgow Cathedral. The performers were 
the Glasgow Choral Union, conducted by Mr. 
| Lambeth. 
| When speaking last week of the Mendelssohn 





Buckstone appearing in Adam Brock, and Mr. A. | letters, there was no avoiding comment on some 
Wigan as the King, and also as Sir Paul Pagoda | points in the editorship which seem to us ques- 
in ‘The Bengal Tiger.’ The farce of ‘ Founded on tionable. But the fault commented on was not a 
Facts,’ which commenced the evening, was ren- | wilful disregard of the honour and truth of a great 
dered irresistibly comic by Mr. Compton’s quaint | spirit gone; and this may be said earnestly, as 
manner of representing the part of Sceptic. The! prefacing an announcement from Leipzig, to the 
ballet of ‘The Galician Féte’ concluded the enter- | effect that Herr Paul Mendelssohn, the surviving 
tainments of the evening. brother of the great composer, has funded a large 
_ ——- portion of the copyright-money received for the 

Srranp.—‘ Where’s your Wife?’ is the title of a publication of those admirable letters, in order 
new farce, by Mr. J. V. Bridgman, which depends | that the interest of the same shall be annually 
as much on a practical joke for its success as on its | given to two widows whose husbands have been 
literary merits. The inconvenience of wearing , members of the City (Mendelssohn’s) Orchestra— 
clothes that are too small for the figure is made te | a truly genial and gracious proceeding, in accord- 
do duty for a more substantial motive. What there | ance with the generous spirit of the great master. 
is of plot in the affair may be told in a sentence. Mdlle. Monrose has returned to the Opéra 
Stanislaus Flodder (Mr. Belford) and Felix Lilii- | Comique of Paris, and re-appeared in ‘ Le Songe 
crape (Mr. Vollaire), two tradesmen, belonging to | @une Nuit até,’ by M. Thomas. The protracted 
a rifle corps, visit a bal masqué ; the former find-| patience of the French with this dull opera has 
ing his own servant, Matilda, to be his fair incog- | always been a mystery to us.—M. Auber’s new 
nita, and the latter his friend’s wife. Of course, | opera, ‘La Fiancée du Roi des Garbes,’ has been 
the two women have conspired to place the gen- | put in rehearsal. 


tlemen in a position justifying rebuke, and take Madame dall’ Occa Schoberlachner, who, about 
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twenty years ago, was a leading singer at La Scala 
and other first-class Italian theatres, has just 
died at St. Petersburg. Her throne is, for the 
moment, filled by a French lady, Madame Lafon. 

Herr Jahn, of Prague, has been appointed to 
the Chapel-mastership at Weimar, which, in Dr. 
Liszt’s time, was a centre from which much crude 
noise spread itself over Europe. 

The Singing Academy, at Vienna, announces 
for performance during the winter, Mignon’s 
‘ Requiem’ and ‘ The Singer’s Curse,’ by Schumann, 
Hlandel’s ‘Acis and Galatea,’ and a Cantata and 
the Christmas Oratorio of Bach. 

Two new German operas are announced as forth- 
coming: ‘ Der Wabrsager,’ by Herr Schubert, and 
‘Singers Fluch’ (after Uhland’s ballad), by Herr 
Langert. 

Mdlle. Agar, unable to sustain herself at the 
ThéAtre Frangais, has taken service at the Ambigu- 
Comique, and appeared with success in a violent 
melodrama, ‘ La Sorcitre.’-—‘ La Mtre Confidente’ 
of Marivaux has been revived at the Théatre 
Frangais, 





MISCELLANEA 


Pig and Whistle.—Remembering that the word 
“pigsney ” occurred in some old plays, I looked 
out the word in Johnson (edition of 1783), and 
there the word is given as derived from “‘piga, 
Sax., a girl; a word of endearment to a girl.” 
There is, therefore, one ‘‘remnant of the word 
pig, a8 a girl, in our language.” Sus. 

Pig and Bitch.—In reference to ‘“Purley’s” 
observations on page 380 of the last number of the 
Atheneum, I may observe that the Anglo-Saxon 
for bitch is bicce not bitge, the Icelandic is bikkia, 
and Bidrn Haldorsen in his Dictionary inserts “qv. 
bitkia,” evidently connecting the word in his mind 
with at Lita to bite. The High German is petze, 
often called betze, and is (according to Weigand) 
used with exclusive reference to the feminine gender 
of the dog, as rette (Anglo-Saxon ridhdha) to the 
masculine. Wiegand refers the word to the Polish 
pies a dog, which is masculine, however, sobaka 
being the feminine. The same two words are used in 
Russian. Adelung saysthat the Bohemian for a dog 
is pes, and for a bitch psyce, which I have not veri- 
fied. He also states that Wachter derives the word 
from the Slavonic bizu, to run, which I am unable 
to verify, but I suppose it may be the Polish biedz 
and Russian bydzhaty with the same meaning. 
Dietz (‘Gram. Roman,’ Spr. i. 319,) derives the 
French biche from petze, and Wedgewood (‘ Dict. 
of Eng. Etym.’ under bitch) remarks on the similar 
connexion of the German hiindinn and hindinn, 
English hound, hind. As the Icelandic uses bikkia 
ina contemptuous sense for any sorry beast, and 
especially a poor jade, but employs pika for a girl 
in a good, high sense, I cannot think that there 
is the least connexion between the two words. 
There remains no trace therefore of pig (pige, pika,) 
as a girl in English, unless we consider, with 
Wedgewood, that pig means a child generally, 
Gael big, plural of beag little, as in rud chi na big, 
se ni na big, what the young see, the young do 
(M‘Alpine’s Gaelic Dictionary,) — and is thence 
used for the young of any animal, and especially 
for the young of swine, for in Dutch bigge isa young 
pig. This might connect the words pige a girl, 
female child, with pig a young animal. Wedgewood 
quotes Platt-Deutsch to show that biggen is used in 
that dialect for children. We might easily take the 
converse view, and consider ‘the unruly children 
(biggen) who run under one’s feet,” in his quota- 
tions, as so called from their resemblance tothe sow’s 
litter. The reference to Gaelic appears forced. The 
connexion of a litter of pigs with pig-iron is patent 
to any one who has seen pigs of iron cast, and must 
have been naturally suggested by the use of the 
word sow for the large mass of iron. Now, saw is 
used in German for a mass of black or impure 
copper, run from the furnace, and the plural sdue 
for “those slacks or slags still holding much ore ” 
(Hilpert), and saw is also “‘a basin to catch the 
parts of the mineral which escape from the buddle- 
table” (ibid.) Now, if we connect this with the 
expression mu/den-blei for pig-lead, literally, tray 
or pail lead, and think of the French seaw a pail, 





we may, perhaps, trace a connexion between the 
name of the sow of metal and the trough (seau) into 
which it was run. The French sawmon, for a pig of 
lead, is also remarkable. The use of sow is supposed 
to have preceded pig in reference to metal, in 
English. “ Purley’s” suggestion of pig-metal mean- 
ing maiden-metal, seems to be unsuitable for such 
impure metal as that of pigs. ALEx. J. ELLs. 

Colney Hatch Park, Sept. 19, 1863. 

*,* By way of concluding this subject, we may 
notice that several other writers suggest that in 
“Pig and Whistle” we only have the old words, 
the ‘Peg in Wassael,”—which are intelligible 
enough. 


Germany in 1819.—Some extracts from the let- 
ters of the Swedish poet Atterbom, during his 
journey through Germany and Italy, in the years 
1817 to 1819, have been published in the Universal 
Gazette of Berlin, and we take a few interesting 
items about names which are fast becoming clas- 
sical. In Rome, the Swedish poet mixed in the 
society of those young artists under whose auspices 
the revival of German painting was effected; and 
he describes a Kiinstlerfest of the period at which 
King Ludwig, then Crown Prince, was present. 
The room was decorated with emblematic and 
satirical transparencies from the hands of Cornelius, 
Veit, Overbeck, &c., and would seem to have been 
a preparation for the public works of Munich. 
Among the satirical pictures, —which seem to have 
been happier in idea than the grand productions of 
ideal high art, —were some that portrayed ‘The Vic- 
tory of Samson over the Philistines,’ ‘The Fall of 
Jericho,’ ‘The Herculean Cleansing of the Augean 
Stables,’ where Philistines, of course, were repre- 
sented by pedants, and a label over the wall of 
Jericho was in the hated French language. The 
Crown Prince of Bavaria, “‘ whose chief passion is 
for the beautiful, both in Art and in the living 
form,” was dressed in old German national cos- 
tume, which, at the time, was forbidden by royal 
decree, in Munich. He danced with all the young 
German ladies present, as well as with the artists’ 
wives, who were all Italian, and generally young 
and pretty. At the sight of one young lady espe- 
cially, a most gracious fire burned’in his eyes, as 
the Swede expresses himself. And while the Swede 
was talking with a “young German savant, named 
Bunsen,” the Crown Prince came up, and asked 
questions innumerable about Sweden. From Rome 
the Swedish poet takes us to Vienna, and sketches 
Frederick Schlegel, ceremonious and surrounding 
himself with a mystical nimbus, speaking in ora- 
cular language, and, on the whole, more got up 
than imposing. In the Prater he saw the young 
Napoleon, and heard that he possessed much 
talent, and threatened to be a dangerous enemy 
to the Holy Alliance, asking questions about his 
father which put his attendants in much per- 
plexity, and evidently thinking more about him 
than he betrayed by his words, He saw Beethoven 
at a private concert. ‘The man is short, but 
strongly built; deeply musing with melancholy 
eyes, a high, noble forehead, and a countenance 
in which no sign of joy is to be read any more. 
This is chiefly caused by his deafness, owing to 
which he lives entirely in solitude, and seldom 
speaks a word. He conducted the concert himself ; 
it consisted of his own music only, or of that which 
was familiar to him. He stood, as it were, on an 
island apart from the world, and made use of the 
strangest gestures: thus, when he would have 
pianissino, he knelt down and stretched out his 
arms over the floor; at the fortissimo he sprang up 
into the air like a bow that was suddenly unstrung, 
seemed to exceed his natural height, and flung his 
arms wide apart.” From Vienna we are taken to 
Bayreuth, and introduced to Jean Paul, who 
resembled a tavern-keeper in outward look, and 
was so devoted to beer that, during the Swede’s 
visit, he made one or two exits from the room and 
returned with the smell of beer about him. An 
account of Schelling in Munich, of Baader’s 
miracles, and of Jacobi, is less interesting. 
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PICKED UP AT SEA. By the Author 


of ‘ Footsteps behind Him.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
SIGNALS of DISTRESS, in Refuges 


and Houses of Charity ; in Industrial Schools and Reforma. 
tories; at Invalids’ Dinner Tables, and in the Homes of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor; in Bethnal Green and St. George’s, 
Hanover-square ; in the wake of District Visitors ; among the 
fallen, the vicious, and the criminal; where the Missionaries 
travel, and where Good Samaritans have clothed the naked: 
among the Shoeblacks and the Rag Brigades, &c. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of ‘ The Life of Douglas 
Jerrold,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Ill. 
A GOOD FIGHT in the BATTLE of 


LIFE: a Story founded on Facts. Reprinted, by permission, 
from ‘ Cassell’s Family Paper.’ Crown 8vo. cloth. 


Now Ready. 


WILD SCENES in SOUTILT AME- 


RICA; or, Life in the Llanos of Venezuela. By DON 
RAMON PAEZ. Post 8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustra: 
tions, price 10s. 6d. 

“ This is a book rich in capital reading.”— Atheneum. 


Il. 
A THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION 


of Mr. WILLIAM J. STEWART’S FOOTSTEPS BEHIND 
HIM. lvol. With Engraving on Steel from Drawing by 
John Gilbert. Handsomely bound, price 5s., forming the New 
Volume of ‘‘ Low’s Favourite Library.” : 


Ill. 


A SECOND EDITION of Mr. THOS, 


HOOD’S NEW NOVEL, ‘THE DISPUTED INHERIT: 
ANCE.’ 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
““* A Disputed Inheritance’ allows us to form a very favourable 
opinion of Mr Hood’s powers of novel-writing. He has produce’ 
a book that will be hailed with pleasure at a time of year which 
is, par excellence, a season of relaxation, and when men turn to 
light reading as a natural concomitant to rest and the sea-side.” 
ader. 
**Taken altogether, ‘ A Plcantet Inheritance’ is one of the very 
best stories of Snglish life which we have read since the appear- 
ance of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ which it equals in power and 
interest, whilst it ——_, surpasses it in character, treatment, 
aud style.”"—Court Journal, 


Iv. 


TRACKS of M‘KINLAY and PARTY 
ACROSS the CONTINENT of AUSTRALIA. Edited from 
Mr. DAVIS'S Manuscript Journal, with an Introductory View 
of recent Australian Explorations, by WILLIAM WEST: 
GARTH, Author of ‘Victoria, and the Australian Gold 
Mines, &. With Map, and numerous Illustrations in 
Chromo-lithography. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


“The narrative of M‘Kinlay’s adventures as told in this volume 
is full of the most exciting interest; the leader and his party 
exhibited the very highest qualities for such an enterprise—cou- 
rage, constancy, endurance, self and mutual help, and a buoyancy 
of spirit, which no circumstances could depress. We have read the 
work with more curiosity than any romance has the power to 
excite, and with the further satisfactory 1 that we 
were not wasting our time upon dreams, but studying authentic 
facts true in every particular. The chromo-lithographic illustra 
tions are excellent, and the work is completed w an 
map of the territory explored.”—Daily News. 








v. 

ARABIAN DAYS and NIGHTS: a 
Narrative. By MARGUERITE A. POWER. Post 8vo, 
16s. 6d. 


“ An acute observer, alive to poetic impressions, devoid of pre- 
judice, writing an easy and graceful style, Miss Power has natu- 
rally produced a charming volume. She has seen something of * the 
glory and the havoc of the East!’ She has penetrated into harems, 
and been uncommonly glad to get out again.”—Press. 


vi. 
MY SOUTHERN FRIENDS. By 
EDMUND KIRKE. An exciting narrative of actual expe 


rience. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, feap. 
boards, 1s. 6d. 
Vil, 


PARIS in AMERICA. By Pr. René 


LEFEBVRE (fdouard Laboulaye). Translated by MARY 
L. BOOTH. Post 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 
47, Ludgate-hill. 
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Green,’ &c. Cloth, 2s, 6d, 
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trations. By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK,. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ancy Wimble; or, the Village 
Gossip. By T. S. ARTHUR. Eight Illustrations. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Rainy Days, and How to Meet 
Them. By Mrs. MARSHALL. Four Ilustrations, 
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[The Haunted House; or, Dark 


Passages in the Life of Dora Langley. By Mrs. OLD- 
HAM. Four Illustrations. Cloth, 1s, 


Truth frae ’mang the Heather; 


or, Is the Bible True? Illustrated. New Edition. 
Cloth, 1s. 


The Village Club, and What 


Became of It. By Mrs. BALFOUR. Ilustrated. 
Cloth, 1s. [Shortly. 


riends of the Friendless; or, 


a Few Chapters on Prison Life. By Mrs. BALFOUR. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 6d. 
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a Young Servants Difficulties. Stiff cover, 3d. 
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NOTICE.— ELEANOR’S VICTORY, 

the New Novel, by the Author of ‘Lady 

Audley’s Secret’ and ‘Aurora Floyd, is 

now ready at every Library in the King- 
dom, in 3 vols. 

“This appears to us to be the best of Miss Braddon’s nov Is, for 
it is a sensation novel without any glaring impropriety in it, with 
several characters cleverly drawn, and with a plot that does the 
authoress great credit.”—Saturday Review. 
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Kingdom. 


HANDBOOK TO WESTERN AFRICA. 
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Original. 


By MRS. RAMSAY. 
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AURORA FLOYD. 
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BARREN HONOUR. 


By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ (Ready. 


Ready this day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
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St. Stephen’s. 
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The Second Edition is NOW READY, at every Library, in 2 vols. 
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London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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all needful Appare ieee ot best quality only.—LENSES by Ross, 
Lerebours and Valls 

COLLODIONS for Positive and Negative Pictures. Varnishes, 
Cases, Passepartouts, Albumenized Saxe Paper, and every requi- 
site for the Amateur or Professional Photographer. 

Importers of the True Saxe Paper. Wholesale Manufacturers 
of all Chemical Preparations ; 

ustrated C. ‘atalogue, free, on application. 
BOLTON & BARNITT, 
Operative and Photographic Chemists, 
_ 16, HOLBORN BARS, London. 





COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 


QS MitTH, BECK & BEC K, 
who have R aL Con: from 6, Coleman-street, to 
é , Commun: 1, .0. 


ms, contr vais large 


where they have amt exten 
"MIC ROSCOPES 


assortments of AC Hern 7 ic 
classes of 
OPTICAL, METEORULOGICAL, and o ther SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRU MENTS and APPARATUS 
0 atalogues sent on receipt of six postage~ stamps. 


MICHAELMAS RENEWALS. 
N’ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
a INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 
Accumulated and Invested Funds .,.... £2 
Annual Revenue . ove 
FIRE. DE P: ARTMEN T. 
Policies should be RENEWED within Fifteen days from the 
29th inst.—Receipts can be had of the various Agencies and 
Branches, and at the Head Office, 


London: 58, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 
3 


September, | 18 











E.C. 





aE LIVERPOOL and. LONDO N 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836, 
ffices :—1, Dale-street, Liverpool ; 20 & 21, Poultry, London, E.C. 

Progress of the Company since 1850. 

















Year Fire Life | Invested 
“ Premiums. Premiums. | Funds. 
} =_ 
£. | 
1851 54,305 : 
1856 222,279 | 821,061 
| 
i861 360,130 | 1,311,905 
1862 436,065 138,703 1,417,808 





The FIRE DUTY paid by this Company in England in 1862 


Was 71,2341, 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 
FIRE POLICIES falling Dy E at MICHAELMAS should 
be RENEWED by the 14th ¢ OBER. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 

The Profits of this Society will be divided in future QuINQUEN- 
NIALLY; atid Policies will participate at each division, AFTER 
THKEE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM } ave been made 

Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, OR 80 
PER cENT., of the Protits, according to the conditions contained 
iu the sx rclety’ 's Prospectus, 

a The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old-established Offices, and 
osurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE GUARANTEE 

FUND, in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
iny rocemenine of Premiums. 

No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry or 
Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom, 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office 

Prospectuses may be obtained ra the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





CCIDENTS vi ROAD, RIVER, OR 
AILWAY; 
acca in the Pm the STREETS, or AT HOME, 
y be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, Cornhill, London. 
14,0002. has been already Paid 
COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 


Rates and further Particulars may be obtained at the Railway 
Stations, of the Local Agents, or at the 
HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Ww — oe VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Com 
Empowered by Special Act of Pariioment. T1349. 


N? RTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter aud Special Acts of Parliament. 
Accumulated and Invested Funds .... £2,122,828 
Annual Revenue... eee £422,401 








FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances granted both at Home and in Foreign Countries on 
the most liberal terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Every facility offered to Insurers. 
NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS pivivep among the 
Tnsurers on the Participating principle. 
The NEW LIFE BUSINESS transacted in 1862 as follows :— 
Policies. Amount Insured. Premiums, 
1,037 £768,334 ~ £23,641. 
Forms of Proposal and every information wi!l be furnished on 
application at the 
OFFICES: 
LONDON ..cececsevee ..58, Threadneedle-street. 
” +++. 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury. 
” w "eat- End. Offce: 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, EC, 
Instituted a.p. 1820. 


A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, showing the advan- 
tages of the Bonus System, may be had on application to 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


LoxDon LIFE ASSOCIATION, 81, Kine 
WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. Instituted 1806. 
President—CHARLES FRANKS, Esa. 
Vice-President— JOHN oe HEATH, Esq. 











ustees. 
Francis Henry Mitchell, oe pee Hanbury, Esq. 


Alfred Head, Esq onamy Dobree, Esq. 

The London Life Association was established more aon 50 years 
ago on the a of mutual assurance, the whole of the 
benefits being shared by the members assured. The surplus is 
ascertained each year, and appropriated solely to a reduction of 
the premiums after seven yearly payments have been made. 

If the present rate of reduction be maintained, persons bow 
effecting assurances will be entitled, after seven years, to a reduc- 
tion of 74 per cent., whereby each 10, of annual premium will be 
reduced to 2I. 128. &. 





‘his Society has paid in claims more than . « 4,450,000 
And has policies now in force a to.. + 6,700,000 
Its accumulated fund exceeds pede . 2,800,000 
And its gross income is upwards of . 350, "000 


Assurances may be effected up to 10, 0002. on the: same life. 

The Society has no ageuts, and allows no commission, never- 
theless the new assurances effected in the last financial year 
amounted to 359,250. and the new annual premiums to 12,8111. 


EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


ENSON’S WATCHES, adapted for every every 


class, climate, and country, wholesale and retail. Chrong. 
meter, eh Lever, Horizontal, Vertical. Repeating, Oen 
Seconds, Keyless, Astronomical, Reversible, and Chronograph 
Watches, from 200 guineas to 3 guineaseach. An Illustrated 
Pamphlet and Price List of eve escription of watch, post 
for two stamps.—J. ENSON, Manufactory, 33 and 34, Lud 
gate-hill. Branch Establishments, 46, 47 and 63, Cornhill, 


PrIsHER's DRESSING CASES 
aud TRAVELLING BAGS. 


FISHER’S PORTMANTEADS, 


First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices, 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues Post f scat 


HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE— 
J. CAMPBELL, Wine Merchant, 158, REGENT- “STREET, 
recommends attention to — followin) CLAR ETS, selected by 
himself on the Garonne :—Vin de Bordeaux (which greatly im 
proves by a in Rettios two or three years), 208.5; St. ~J uli 
22e,; La Kose, 268. ; St.-Estéphe, 868. ; St.-Emilion, "428, > Haut 
Brion, 488. ; Lafitte, Latour, and Chateau Margaux, 608, to Sig, 
per dozen.—J. ©.’s experience and known reputation’ for French 
Wines will be some guarantee for the soundness of the Wing 
quoted at 208. per dozen,— Nore. —Burgundies from 368, to 54g, 
Chablis, 268. and 308. per dozen. E. Clicquot’s finest Champagne 
668. per dozen. Remittances or Town references should be ad 
dressed James CAMPBELL, 158, Regent-street. 


INES—PURE AND CHEAPH 
THE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
consisting of leading Growers of Clarets, Ports, Sherries, &e., ime 
he the choicest Wines and sells to the Public at reasonable 
-rices. 

Cellars— Marylebone Court House, W. 

Stores and Oftices—314, Oxford-street, Vv. 

Export and Bottling Vaults— 15, John-street, Crutched- 

friars, E.C., London. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention t 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 


At 188.,208., 248., 
548. ; Margaux, 608. , 728. 














308, and 36s, per dozen; La Rose, 42s. ; ; Latour, 
; Chateau Lafitte, 728. , 848., 968. } superior 
Beaujolais, 24s. ; Macon, "308., 368. ; ;W hite Bordeaux, 248., 308, to 
728. ; Chablis, 308. , 368, to 54.; ” Champagne, 36 58., 428., 488., 608, , 668, 


SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at 368. per dozen, of soft 
and full flavour, highly recommend 
Capital dinner Sherry . 248, and 30s. per doz, 
High- 4 Pale, Golden, ‘and ‘Brown 
+. 428, 488, 543, ” 
36 :. 






Port foons! first-class shippe 
Choice Old Port and “ Vintag: 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy . 3 
Noyau, Maraschino, Curagoa, Cherry “Brandy, and other foreign 
Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-office order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W,, 
and 30, King’ s-road, Brighton. shton. Originally established a.p. 1667. 


RICE’ Ss CHILD'S NIGHT LIG HTS are 
perfectly Safe, and burn their Time. The Quality of these 
Night Lights can now be relied upon. 


HERWOOD BED LIGHTS, 6d. and 1s. 6d, 

J a Box. These Candles are made to supply a want very gene 

rally expressed—a cheap, really good chamber candle. hey will 

be found inferior only to “ Price’s Candles, which will not drop 
grease when carried,” which are sold in Boxes, 1s. and 3s. each. 


YLYCERIN E, which very s simple Tests showto 
be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is in every 
respect “equal to Price’s.” Most medical men prescribe “ Price's 
Po ag Where purity is of importance, ppg insure 
desiring to have their Glycerine in 11b., 8, 4, or 202. ., Bottles, 
capsules over the stoppers marked “ Price’s Patent.” 
Belmont, Vauxhall. 








ait 





UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON 
Established 1821. 
Subscribed Capital-TWO MILLIONS. 


Directors. 
Sir MINTO FARQUHAR, Bart. M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES WILLIAM CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


G. J. Shaw go Esq. 
John Martin, Es 
Rowland Mitchell: Esa. 
James Morris, Esq. 
Henry Norman, Esq. 
Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. 
Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 


» EC. 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. 
H. Bonham-Carter, Esq. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. _ Bart. 
James Goodson, Es 
Thomson Hankey, teeq. M.P. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq. M.-P. 
Fredk. H. Janson, Esq. 
Auditors. 
Lewis Loyd, Esq. Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Cornelius Paine, jun. Esq, Noel Whiting, Esq. 


Thos. Tallemach, Esq., Secretary. Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, this Company now offers to new Insurers Eighty per 
Cent. of the Profits, at Quimquennial oP gga or a Low Kate 
of Premium without participation of Profits. 

Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the Amount of 
Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded in cash value 660,0001., 
which represents equivalent Reversionary Bonuses of 1,058,0001, 

After the Division of Profits at Christmas 1859, the Life Assur- 
ances in force, with existing Bonuses thereon, amounted to 
upwards of 4,730,0002.; the Income from the Life Branch, 207,0001, 
per annum; and the Life Assurance Fund, independent of the 
Capital, exceeded 1,618, 0000. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances are effected upon every 
description of property at Home and Abroad at moderate rates. 

No expense is incurred in effecting a new Insurance beyond 
the payment of the Annual Premium and Duty, when the Pre- 
mium amounts to 5s, 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

Notice is Hereby Given, That FIRE Policies which expire at 
Michaelmas must be renewed within fifteen days at this Office, or 
with Mr. Sams, No. 1, St. James’s-street, corner of Pall Mall; 

or with the Cumpany’s Agents throughout the Kingdom, other- 
wise they become void. 

Applications for Prospectuses and Agencies to be made to the 





Secretary. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRIN® 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imite 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perains’ Names are on Wrappeét, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for apart by the Proprietors, Wor 
cester ; ; Messrs. CROSSE & BLA ELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c. &c.; and by «vin and Vilmen universally, 


FpEANES (Monument), LONDON BRIDGE 
Established a.p. 1700. 


FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: 
they are the cheapest in the end. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Oates, manufactured in every 

variety of style and finish. 

—Electro-plated Spoons antl Forks, best manufacture, 

strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Dish Covers in sets, 188., 308. , 408. , 638., 

DEANE’S— on er and Brass Soate, Kettles, Stew and Preset 

eP ans, Stockpots, 
DEANE" Moderator eon Bot Oil Lamps, a large and hant 


DEANE'S 


Rete of Tia 
88. 


ome assortm 
DEANE'’S— p »mestic eis for every purpose. Bath-rooml 
tted complete, 
DEANE’S- eau and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved 
patterns. 


DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 
DEAN E’S—Tin and Jaun Goods, Iron Ware, Kitchen Requk 
sites, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, rey well made, strong and 
serviceable, 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rolle 
Wire Wor \ 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in glas 
and bronze, three-light glass, from 63s. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICED FUB 
NISHING LIS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEANE & CO., THE MONUMENT, LONDON-BRIDGE 
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“SPECIAL NOTICE, 


MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
le will be ore on MONDAY and TUESDAY, the 28th 
and 29th inst., and RE-OPENED as usual on W EDNESDAY 
MORNING, the 30th inst, +» at Seven o'clock, 
E. Mosgs & Son, 
dy-made and Bespoke Tailors, ry Mahers, Woollen 
ae Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, 
and General Outfitters. 
Loxvow Hovses: 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate, 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court+road ; 283, Euston-road. 
Country EstaBLisHMENTS: 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


= ° 
HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY. Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles. —OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 








BLEINGTON & CO. desire respectfully 

call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry = 
paw ag to their Mosutcture be obtained in 

, both in SILVER LATE, from either 

of thelt Establishments :— 

LONDON —22, ao. St. James’s, 8.W.; and 45, Moor- 

gate-street, 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL —Church-street, 
MANUFACTORY ira Se, moons, Newhall-street, 


Estimates, Drawi: ‘and Se eelees sent free by post. 
Replatiug ona Gilding as usual. 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 


ORV ERs , Antena DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 


CHUBB’S cane AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and 
CHUBB & ‘SON, 57, St. Paul’s Church 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, 
hampton. 


which ma 
ECTRYU 





ost free 
"Londen: 28, Lord- 
anohester ; and Wolver- 


ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, containing 
the digestive principle prepared from fresh calves? stomachs, 
combined with a rich stomachie wine; is a perfectly palatable 
form for administering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southemoten- 
row, Russeil-square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 5s. and 1 ¥ 


UININE.—DR. HASSALL’S Report on 
am A’ TERS’ PRE PARATION of QUININE (so well known 
“WATERS S’ QUININE WINE”) oe to its value, 

Full List of Testimonials forwarded by ROBERT WATERS, 
2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London, E.C. par by Grocers, 
Ttalian Warehousemen, and « others, at 303. a dozen. 


Wholesale A:ents, E. LEWIS & CO. WORCESTER. 
, KING > BAVARIA has for many 


rt) most efficacious 
medicine, y ty a the name of the Essential Spirit of 
Melissus. Mr. Wilderich Lang continues to carry on the manu- 
facture of this universal remedy for weaknesses of all kinds. 
For Headache and Toothache it is unquestionably one of the 
a cures, and 1s a means for imparting vigour to the system is 

nsurpassed. Sold in 1s. 6d, tles, wholesale and 
retail, by males & Crispe, Chemists to the Royal Family, 4, 














SLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Aubert Services for 12 persons, from 71. 15s, 
Glass Desse: 0s. 
All Articles” marked’ in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly ted 


ORNIMAN’S TEA CHEAPER. 


Full benefit of reduced duty obtained by yepOetes Moser 
MAN’ 'S PURE TEA; very choice at 3s. 4d. igh Stan- 
dard” at 4a, 4d. (formerly 48. 8d.) is the strongest and most 
delicious imported. 
Agents in every Town supply it in Packets. 








LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street Established 1807. 


TENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 


CLOCK MAKER, by Special Aeeetatinens to Her Majesty 
the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Maken oF 
gue GREAT CLOCK FoR THE Hovusks oF PARLIAMENT, invites 
attention to the superior Workmanship and elegance of Design 
of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks. 





Guineas. 
Ladies’ Gold Fescign Strong Silver lave 
Watches... atches ee 5 
Gentlemen's ditto’ °. 10 





Gentlemen's Gold ‘Com- 
Gold English Taser pensation Balance do. 40 
Ge ue te we we Silver ditto oo co 
“Marine ae. 35 Guineas, 
Gold and Silver Pocket C ters, Astr ical, Turre' 
and Bracket Clocks of every oe Au elegant po Brae 
of London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c. 


Dent, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Ex change : and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, 
Bomerset Wharf, Strand, Lond lon. 


TENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 
CHIMNEY- PIE CES. —Buyers of the above are request d 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BUKTON’s 
SHOW-ROOMS Ther cantete ae h an assortment of FEN- 
DERS, STOV HIMNEY- -PIECES, FIRE- 
IRONS and GENERAL TRONMONG ERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variet , novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workm: vuship. right Stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments, 32. 158, to 331. 108. ; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
Js. to Sle 128. ; ; Steel Fenders, 31. 38. to 111; Ditto, with rich 
err ig —, from 3i, 38, to 181, ; Chimney-pieces, from 11.88. 
to 1001. e-irons, from 2%, 3d. the set to 4l. 4*,—The BURTON 
and ail Bona PATENT STOV ES, with radiating hearth-plates, 
ondon, 


W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING [RON ret by appointment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 500 aes of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders. 
Marble C himney- pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table outers, a ‘oilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, B 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices "at Plans “of th the 
Twenty large Show- Bees af at 39, Oxford-st t., W. 31, la, 2, 3and 4, 
Tapenade; 4, 5 and 6, Perry’s-place ; and fig ‘Newman-yard, 
on 


Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 




















Wheeler & Wilson’s Prize Medal. 
UNRIVALLED 
OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURRD BY THE 
WHEELER & WILSON CoMPANY, 
With ALL RECENT IMPROVEMENTS and ADDITIONS for 
STITCHING, BINDING, CORDING, HEMMING, 
FELLING, GATHERING, 
and all other Household or Manufacturing Work. 
nstructions gratis to every Purchaser. 
sees Prospectus gratis and post free. 
ffices and Sale Roo 
139, REGENT STREET, LON ‘DON, w. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 








AVOID MEDICINES—they , alwa ays ‘aggravate Chronic Com- 
plaints, but DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


J invariably and effectually cures them, Extract from 
60,000 cures :—Cure No. 58,216 of the Marchioness de Bréhan, 
Paris, of a fearful liver complaint, wasting away, with a nervous 
palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant 8. éeplessness, low 
Spirits, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
Vented even her sitting down for hours together, and which for 
Seven years had resisted the careful treatment of the best French 
and English medical men. Cure No. 1,771: Lord Stuart de Decies, 
Lord Lieutenant of Waterford, of many years’ dyspepsia. ‘ Cure 
No. 49,842: “ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nerv- 
Ousness, asthma, sough, constipation, sesaleney spasms, sickness 
and vyomiting.— —Maria No. 47,1 Miss Elizabeth 

acobs, Nazing = dy w Nithase aja. Herts ‘of extreme nerv- 
ousness, indigestion pene low es and nervous fancies. 
Cure No, 54,816: ‘th he Rey. James Campbell, Fakenham 
Norfolk, of indigestion and torpidity. of the liver, which had 
Yesisted all medical treatment. Cure No. 54,812 : Miss Virginia 
ers, of consumption.—In Tins, 1lb., 2s. od; 2b. 4s. 
12 Ib. 228. —Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, R ent-street, London; and 
) ay Vv ys Paris; and 12, Rue del’ Empereur, Brussels 
Fortnum & Mason, Purve: ezors to Her Majesty; at Philips’ 8, 
Tea-dealers ; Batty’s ; Petty & Wood’s; Abbis’s, 61, Gracechurch- 
Street; 4, . Chea side ; 63, 150, and 298, Oxf 54, Upper 


Baker-st “a, and 45 1, Strand ; 55, face aoe andall 
st ' 1, TOss; 
Grocers ana ‘Chemis 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Hume or en Travelling, Tliustrated Cata- 
logue, post free.—J. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 
37, West Strand, London, W 
Also, Alien’s Barrack- “<q Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washbhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 


HE JURY of Cuass 30 of the INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, in awarding to Smre’s 
SPRING MATTRESS. Tucker's Patent, or “ Sommier Tucker,” 
— ONLY Pxize Mepacor Honourable Mention given to Beddi 
of wa ww rey say in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, an 
e 0 
pene yay Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in 
7 combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 
—“a bed ealthy as it is comfortable. 





ree hl 





To ost Upholsterers and Betti 
Warehousemen, or wholesala of the Manufacturers, WM. 8 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


PEN CILS, Bak deed and Coloured Chalks, 
W. FABE 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Bole Agents: HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday-street, Loudon, E.C, 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
GLENS FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE RUYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


WO PRIZE MEDALS _ 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S Ten-Guinea best Mor 
Russia Silver-fitted LADY’S DRESSING and WRITING | BAG. 
Gentlemen’s ditto. The Ten-Guinea Silver-fitted Lady’s Dressing- 
case in Coromandel or Walnut. The Guinea Tourist’s Writing- 
case. The Oue-Guinea Travelling Bag. The Guinea Dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 
33, St. James’s-street, and 66 and 69, Jermyn-street. 


D R. DE JONGH’S 
( Enight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 














SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
President of the Medical Society of London, §c. 
“For several years past I have been in the habit of prescrib- 
ing Dr. De Jonea’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Vil, and find it to 
be much more efficacious than other varieties of the same medi- 


cine, which I have also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 





DR. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


“T invariably prescribe Dr. De Jonen’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, feeling assured that 1 am recommending a 
genuine article, and not a manufactured compound in which the 
efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 

siniiisante 


= Be Ze > Ly -erg | Cod Liver Oil is sold only in 

> Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled 

ep ie betled vith mis stam and signature, without which none 
as possibly be genuine, by respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


Sole Consignees : 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, “Strand, London, W.C. 
AUTIO ON.—Beware of proposed substitutions. 


GEVERE COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA and 
INFLUENZA are very prevalent in Autum 
ly gered by the use of SPENCER'S 
with great | care, 
Fleet-street, London 
Kingdom. 


ote 4 Te EI ELIXIR, 


by oberts e-court, 
and Zoid by all Medicine ss in the 
Potties, atls. 14d. and 2s, 9d. each. 


rner of St. Paul’s, London ; and respectable Che- 
aa throughout the Country. 


OUT AND RHEUMATISM.—The excruci- 
ating pate of Gout or Rheumatism is quick] selieved and 
cured in a few dope br by x celebrated Medicine, BLAIR’s GOUT 
and RHEUMATIC LLS. They require no restraint ' a diet 
or confinement on their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box by all Medicine Venders. 


}-DEIDGE'S BALM of COLUMBIA is the 

ost certain remedy for restoring and strengthening the 

Hair. “By it Whiskers and Moustaches are produced and beau- 

tified. Ladies will fiud it especially valuable, as the most delicate 

Head-dress or Bonnet can be worn without’ fear of soiling. For 

He it is invaluable. Price 3s, 6d., 63, and lls.—C. & A. 
LDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, Strand. 











\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET- STREET, ee. intestnend an ENTIRELY "NEW 
DESCRIPTION of AK’ CIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ey pie 80 perfectly resemble — natu- 
ral as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, an yaad 

be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method d 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, ae 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. —52, Fleet-street. 
aarat SUPPLIED by Messrs. GODFREY.— 
eceived the only Gold Medal awarded at the International 
Exhittne of 1862. One visit only is required for their adjust- 
ment. They will last a lifetime, and again restore the sunken 
face ieee its original youthful appearance. A set from 2I. 103. to 
eas. —17, Hanover-st. Hanover-square, W. Painful stumps 

exicaecet od painteesly. Teeth fitted with gold. 


EATING’s PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY- 
ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Buse, 

Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of te as nd harmles: 
to animal — Sold in Packets, 18. and 2 h (18, pac kets 
sent free by post for 14 stamps,) B% Tomas, KEATING G, Che- 
mist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C.,—for which a Prize Medal 
was awarded to the producer at the Sevan Be Exhibition, 1862. 


HE NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE (Con- 
centrated).—The following Testimonial from the ‘the 
Hon. the Earl of Essex is among the many proofs A 
efficacy of this valuable discovery for Nervousnes:, &c., 
Batchelour, 12, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 
“ Cashiobury Park. 


“Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of inclosing to you a state- 
ment from my brother relating to the benefit the Hon. Mrs. 
Capel has “seen ed nam peat me —, wae! he begs me to say, 

are welcome to make any use of you 
a mi si Yours faithful uA 


ee the Depdt, R. Bingbury 
A Few Ponds 











x.” ” 

In Beities, 4 118. and a. 
South, E.C 
on Nerv ousness.” 


ILE and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 
Fiatulency, Heartburn, ge all bilious and liver affection 

are speedily removed by the use of COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 
and FAMILY APERIENT PILLS, which have now been held 
in the highest estimation by all classes, vi pote, for SE of 
fifty years. Prepared only by JAMES CKLE, 18, w Or- 
mond-street ; and to be had of all ‘Medicine V enders in Boxes, at 
1s. 14d., 28, 9d, 48. 6d. and lls. 


‘ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO. Ss New Fat 

tern Tooth Brushes, 
eee. Improved Flesh and cen ——— and — cS = 
0 \ nak oeuy description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2s. per box.—Addregs 130 B and 131, OXFUORD-STREET, 


TINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

as been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 

by the Medical Profession and universally ace pia by the . 

as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 

covstitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 

woparet ins a ays of perfect purity and of uniform strength, by 

DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London ; and sold 

by all pret ot e Chemists throughout the World. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


lowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 

most effective inveation in the caretive ts ees of HERNIA. 
pace use of a steel springis avoided: age bein worn 

round the body, the requisite Sarita "is supplied by the 

MOC-MAIN PAD a nd PAT ae with so much 

ease and closeness that it aaa be di oe i and may be mere 
during sleep. A descriptive ae nar a the Truss (Ww: “s 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on = circumference of the 

ore a en ‘nae cetng, oon and 31s. 6d.; p 

e 0} e ‘Truss, * le 

ae OU. ~ payable to Jonn Ware, Post-Office, * Bicondily. 




















EE Astic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


Price 48, 6d., 72. 6d., 108. and 162, each; postage 6d, 





JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 288, PICCADILLY, London. 
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Published Monthly, price Ons Shilling, illustrated with Coloured and Tinted Plates, 


THE 


INTELLECTUAL 


OBSERVER 


REVIEW OF NATURAL HISTORY, MICROSCOPIC RESEARCH and RECREATIVE SCIENCE. 
NUMBER XXI., OCTOBER, 1863. 
CONTENTS. 


THE BLUE CYANZA. By Pump Henry Gosse, F.R.S. With a Coloured Plate. 
FALLING STARS AND METEORITES. By Prof. D. T. Anstep, M.A. F.R.S. 

THE USE OF LOW POWERS WITH DEEP EYE-PIECES. By Henry J. Stack, F.G.S. 
THE PHASCUMS, OR EARTH MOSSES. By M. G. Campsetu. With an Illustration. 
DISEASE GENERATED BY INFUSORIA, 

M. PISSIS ON THE ANDES. 

NOTES ON THE HORNED PHEASANT, By Lieut. R. C. Bevan. 


| THE NEW BRITISH SAND GROUSE. By Tuomas J. Moore (Derby Museum). 


THE PLANET MARS. By the Rev. T. W. Wess, F.R.A.S. With a Coloured Plate. 
ENTOMOSTRACA FROM GIHON. By the Rev. Cuartes Mipptetoy, B.A. 

THE MORAL FACULTIES OF BRUTES. By Survey Hisserp. 

COMETS: an Account of all the Comets whose Orbits have not been calculated. By G. F. Cuampers 
PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 





Price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, with Thirty Illustrations, 


THE MAGNET STORIES: 


FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS. 
SIXTH VOLUME. 
Contents. 
FANNY’S FANCIES. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 


SWEET SPRING TIME. By Tomas MILtERr. 

CALDAS: A STORY OF STONEHENGE. By Jcuia Corner. 
THE POOR COUSIN. By Frances Browne. 

THE PLANTER’S SON. By W. Hearp Hiityarp. 

THE MERIVALES. By Sara Woop. 

PETER DRAKE’S DREAM. By Frances Freevine Broperir. 


Nearly ready, imp. 16mo. cloth gilt, Illustrated, 


MICROSCOPE TEACHINGS. Descriptions of various Ob- 


jects of especial Interest and Beauty adapted for Mic roscopic Observation. Illustrated by the 
Author's Original Drawings. With Directions for the Arrangement of a Microscope, and the 
Collection and Mounting of Objects. By the HON. MRS. WARD, Author of ‘ Telescope 


Teachings. - : 
Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Plates, 
DELINEATING 


Hairs of Tnsects. 
Down of Birds. 


Hair vir of a m4 bit. Fect of Insects. 


Wings of Earwig. 
= Wasp. | Petal of Geranium. 











— Beetles. _— Otter. Structure of a Feather. | Pollen of Flowers. 
Wings and Scales of | — Bat. Structure of the Crys- Seed Vessels of Ferns. 
Moths and Butterflies. | a talline Lens. Section of Limestone. 
Sea es = Beetles and — eer, Eyes of rae om Fly. Animalcule. 
Fis Human Hair. icket. Circulation of the Blood 
Hair = 4 Mouse. Wool. _ Lob ster. in rh. Frog, Newt, 


and B: 








Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, small 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
OBJECTS for the MICROSCOPE. A Popular Description 
of the most Instructive and Beautiful Subjects for Exhibition. By L. LANE CLARKE. 
Contenta. 
On the Use of the Microscope. } 
Directions for ii Objects. 
Mounting in Bals: | Marine Alge. 
Objects from the Y eaciable Kingdom. Foraminated Shells. 
Sections of Wood. Spicules of Sponges. 
Tnfusorial Earths. Hairs. i 
Objects from the Animal Kingdom. } Spicules of Holothuria. 
Objects fr = the Arachnida. | oye Crystallization. 


Microscopie Moths. 
Slides of Zoophytes. 


Insect Pa | Selen 

— Tsented Whole. | Pols alive Objects. 

Diptera. Anatomical Injected Preparations. 
Parasites. 


CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKS. 
Price 28. 6d. each. 
UNDER BOW BELLS 


a City Book for all Readers. 
JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
OLD JOURNEYS. By Jonn Houinesneap. 
WAYS OF LIFE. By Joun Hotuinasneap. 
UNDERGROUND LONDON. By Joun Hotirnesneap. 


By 


GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 


New Editions, Illustrated. 


HOME INFLUENCE. A Tale for Mothers and Daughters, 
Feap. 8vo. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s, 
THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. A Sequel to Home In. 
fluence. With a Portrait of the Author, and other Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 63, 
WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. A Story of Domestic Life. 
Feap. 8vo. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5g. 


THE VALE of CEDARS; or, the Martyr. 

Feap. 8yo. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5. 
THE DAYS of BRUCE. A Story from Scottish History. 
HOME SCENES and HEART STUDIES. Tales. 


Feap. 8vo. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 68. 
Feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 5s. 
THE WOMEN of ISRAEL. Characters and Sketches from 
the Holy Seriptures. 


—_ 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s, 
SHIRLEY HIBBERD’S WORKS. 
RUSTIC ADORNMENTS for HOMES of TASTE. With 


Recreations for Town Folk in the Study and Imitation of Nature. With Illustrations Plain 
and Coloured. Second Edition, crown 8yvo. cloth gilt, 14s. 


THE BOOK of the AQUARIUM. Instructions on the For- 
mation, Stocking, and Management, in all Seasons, of Collections of Marine and River Animals 
and Plants. New Edition, revised and additions ully Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BOOK of the FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM. Practical 


Instructions on the Formation, Stocking, and Management, in all Seasons, of Collections of 
River Animals and Plants. Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, Illustrated, 2s. 


THE BOOK of the MARINE AQUARIUM. Practical 


Instructions on the Formation, Stocking, and Management, in all Seasons, of Collections of 
Marine Animals and Plants. Feap. 8yo. cloth gilt, Illustrated, 2s. 


THE TOWN GARDEN. A Manual for the Successful Man- 


agement of City and Suburban Gardens. Second —. much enlarge 


ap. Svo. cloth, with , 6d. 
PROFITABLE GARDENING. 


A Practical Guide to the 
Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, and other useful Out-Door Garden hy ea Intended for the 
use of Amateurs, Gentlemen's Gardeners, Allottees, and Growers for masts 


Sms ul a cloth, 38. 6d. 
BRAMBLES and BAY LEAVES. 


issays on Things Homel 
and Beautiful. New Edition, crown svo. cloth gilt, 5s. 





Nearly ready, small post 8vo. cloth, 


THE DESK BOOK of ENGLISH SYNONYMES. De- 


signed to afford Assistance in ge ge and also as a Work of Reference requisite to the 
Secretary, and useful to the Student. y JOHN SHERER. 


AIDS to REPORTING; or, the Student’s Guide to Press Occu- 


pation. By a PARLIAMENTARY VETERAN. Imp. 32mo. cloth, ls. 





SELF and SELF-SACRIFICE; or, Nelly’s Story. By Anna 


LISLE. 
ALMOST; or, Crooked Ways. By Anna Liste. 
QUICKSANDS. A Tale. By Anna Liste. 


PICTURES in a MIRROR. By W. Moy Tomas. 
LYDIA: A Woman’s Book. By Mrs. Newron Crosanp. 
A FEW OUT OF THOUSANDS: their Sayings and Doings. 


By AUGUSTA JOHNSTONE. 
a Book to Open Other Books. By 


FOOTSTEPS to FAME: 
LEAVES froma FAMILY JOURNAL. By Em1te SovveEstrReE. 


HAIN FRISWELL. 


PLAYS for HOME ACTING and YOUNG PERFORMERS, 
By JULIA CORNER. 
THE KING and the TROUBADOUR. A Play for Home 
ee nang Detteemens. With a Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Imp. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY, A Play for Home Acting and Young 


Performers. With a Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. i “Ismo. gilt edges, le. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 





ODELL’S SYSTEM of SHORT-HAND. By which the 


nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, &c., ae * acquired in a few 
Hours, without the Aid of a Master. h Edition, 16mo. 8d. 


SUPPLEMENT to ODELL’S SYSTEM: eumedicaa Exer- 


cises and other Useful Information, for the use of those who wish to further perfect Long ig 
in the Art of Short-hand Writing. mo. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 





THE HISTORY of a SHIP, from her Cradle to her Grave. 
a pk ANDPA BEN. Illustrated with more than One Hundred Engrayings. Imp. 18mo. 
cloth gilt, 3s. 





*,* A most attractive book for boys is ‘ The History of a Ship, from her Cradle to her Grave.’ A 
perfect description of a ship in all her parts, from the keel to the topsail, a book to be read and 
remembered, written by an author skilled in nautical matters, well read in nautical history, and 
deeply acqu: tinted with the life of a sailor. 


OUT and ABOUT. A Boy’s Adventures. 


WELL, Author of ‘Footsteps to Fame.’ Illustrated by Grorce Cruigsnank. 
cloth gilt, 33. 


CHRONICLES of an OLD OAK; 


Life and History. By EMILY TAYLOR, Author of: The v4 and the Birds,’ &c. W: ns full- 
page Illustrations and Vignettes. Imp. 16mo. cloth gilt, 33. 6 


CHILDREN of OTHER LANDS. oat Play-time Tales 


for Children of England. By SARA WOOD. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Vignettes. 
; = 16mo. cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


5, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 


By Hai Fris- 


Feap. 8vo. 


or, Sketches of English 
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